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JUNE  1.  MDCCCXXI. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  the  variety  of  literary  protkictioiis  which  are  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
Preface  to  the  reader,  theie  is  no  species  to  which  that  kind  of  introduction  seems 
more  necessary  than  to  that  which,  consisting  rather  of  matters  of  fact  tlian  opi- 
nion, derives  its  merit  more  from  tlie  writer’s  veracity  than  fiom  liis  talents  for 
composition.  A work  of  genius  speaks  for  itself ; in  such  case  apology  is  idle, 
and  justification  superfhtons ; but  the  traveller  who  commences  author  on  the 
humbler  pretensions  of  a plain  and  faithful  relation  of  what  he  has  seen,  whose 
candour  and  accuracy  are  more  at  stake  than  his  taste  or  judgment,  cannot  more 
effectually  recommend  himself  to  public  favour  tfian  by  a fair  account  of  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  being  informed,  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
knowledge,  and  the  manner  in  which  lie  collected  his  facts.  The  reader  of  real 
curiosity  will  expect  some  explanation  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  judge  what  credit 
this  work  may  deserve  ; and  the  following  short  narrative  is  intended  to  satisfy 
so  reasonable  an  expectation. 

In  the  year  1734,  some  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  desirous  of  en- 
couraging, at  home,  a taste  for  those  objects  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
their  entertainment  abroad,  formed  themselves  into  a Society,  under  the  name  of 
the  DILETTANTI,  and  agreed  upon  such  regulations  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  scheme. 
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As  this  nanative  professes  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  it  would  be  disinge- 
nuous to  insinuate,  that  a serious  plan  for  the  promotion  of  Arts  was  the  only 
motive  for  forming  this  Society : friendly  and  social  intercourse  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  first  great  object  in  view;  but  while,  in  this  respect,  no  set  of  men 
ever  kept  up  more  religiously  to  their  original  institution,  it  is  hoped  this  work 
will  show  that  they  have  not,  for  that  reason,  abandoned  the  cause  of  virtu,  in 
which  they  are  also  engaged,  or  forfeited  their  pretensions  to  that  character 
which  is  implied  in  the  name  they  have  assumed. 

Upon  a report  of  the  state  of  the  Society’s  finances  in  the  year  1764,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  possessed  of  a considerable  sum  above  what  their  current 
services  required.  Various  schemes  were  proposed  for  applying  part  of  this 
money  to  some  purpose  which  might  promote  taste,  and  do  honour  to  the  So- 
ciety; and  after  some  consideration  it  was  resolved,  “ That  a person  or  persons 
properly  qualified  should  be  sent,  with  sufficient  appointments,  to  certain  parts 
of  the  East,  to  collect  informations  relative  to  the  former  state  of  those  countries, 
and  particularly  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  such  monuments 
of  antiquity  as  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  those  parts.” 

Three  persons  were  elected  for  this  undertaking.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  O.xford,  editor  of  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  classical  part  of  the  plan.  The  province  of  architecture  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Revett,  who  had  already  given  a satisfactory  specimen  of  his 
accuracy  and  diligence,  in  his  measures  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Athens. 
The  choice  of  a proper  person  for  taking  views,  and  copying  bas-reliefs,  fell 
upon  Mr.  Pars,  a young  painter  of  promising  talents.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  fix  their  salaries,  and  draw  up  their  instructions ; in  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  different  objects  of  their  respective  departments  were  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out,  they  were  all  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  a regular  journal, 
and  hold  a constant  correspondence  with  the  Society. 

They  embarked,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1764,  in  the  Anglicana,  Captain 
Stewart,  bound  for  Constantinople,  and  were  put  on  shore  at  the  Dardanelles  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Having  visited  the  Sigean  Promontory,  the  Ruins 
of  Troas,  with  the  Islands  ofTenedos  and  Scio,  they  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  the 
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eleventh  of  September.  From  that  city,  as  their  Iiead-quarters,  they  made  seve- 
ral excursions.  On  the  twentieth  of  August,  1765,  they  sailed  from  Smyrna, 
and  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month,  touching  at  Sunium 
and  .(Egina  in  their  way.  They  staid  at  Athens  til)  the  eleventh  of  June,  1766, 
visiting  Marathon,  Eleusis,  Salamis,  Megara,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Leaving  Athens,  they  proceeded,  by  the  little  Island  of  Calauria,  to 
Troezene,  Epidaurus,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  From  this  they  visited  Delphi, 
Patrae,  Elis,  and  Zante,  whence  they  sailed,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  in  tire 
Dihgence  brig.  Captain  Long,  bound  lor  Bristol,  and  arrived  in  England  the 
second  of  November  following. 

The  materials  which  they  brought  home  were  thought  not  unworthy  of  the 
Public  : the  Society  therefore  directed  them  to  give  a specimen  of  their  labours 
out  of  what  they  had  found  most  worthy  of  observation  in  Ionia ; a country  in 
many  respects  curious,  and  perhaps,  after  Attica,  the  most  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  a classical  traveller.  Athens,  it  is  true,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  more  original  genius  than  ever  was  collected  in  so  narrow  a compass, 
at  one  period,  reaped  the  fruits  of  literary  competition  in  a degree  that  ne\  er  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  people,  and  has  been  generally  allowed  to  fix  the  xra 
which  has  done  most  honour  to  science,  and  to  take  the  lead  among  the  ancient 
Greek  Republics  in  matters  of  taste:  however,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, upon  a fair  enquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  Letters  and  Arts,  they  do 
not,  upon  the  whole,  owe  as  much  to  Ionia,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  as  to  any 
country  of  antiquity.  The  knowledge  of  Nature  was  first  taught  in  the  Ionic 
school : and  as  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  were 
cultivated  here  sooner  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
the  first  Greek  navigators,  wlio  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  extended  their 
commerce  to  the  ocean,  should  have  been  lonians.  Here  History  had  its  birth, 
and  here  it  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  perfection.  The  first  writer,  who 
reduced  the  knowledge  of  Medicine,  or  the  means  of  preserving  health,  to  an  Art, 
was  of  this  neighbourhood:  and  here  the  Eather  of  Poetry  produced  a standard 
for  composition,  which  no  age  or  country  has  dared  to  depart  from,  or  has 
been  able  to  surpass.  But  Architecture  belongs  more  particularly  to  this  coun- 
tiy  than  to  any  other;  and  of  the  three  Greek  Orders  it  seems  justly  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  two  first,  though  one  of  them  only  bears  its 


name;  for  tlioiigh  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  suggested  the  general  idea  of 
what  was  alter  called  the  Doric,  its  proportions  were  first  established  here.  As 
to  the  other  Arts,  which  also  depend  upon  Design,  they  have  flourished  no 
where  more  than  in  Ionia ; nor  has  any  spot  of  the  same  extent  produced  more 
painters  and  sculptors  of  distinguished  talents. 

Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  injuries  of 
time,  there  are  none  in  which  our  curiosity  is  more  interested,  than  the  ruins 
of  those  buildings  which  were  distinguished  by  Vitruvius,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  for  their  elegance  and  magnificence.  Such  are  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Teos,  the  country  of  Anacreon  ; the  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  at  Priene, 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon;  and  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  near 
Miletus.  However  mutilated  and  decayed  these  buildings  now  are,  yet  surely 
every  fragment  is  valuable,  which  preserves,  in  some  degree,  the  ideas  of  sym- 
metry and  proportion  which  prevailed  at  that  happy  period  of  taste. 

Thus  far  the  Society  have  thought  proper,  both  in  justice  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  authors  of  the  following  work,  to  give  a short  account  of  the  original  oc- 
casion of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted. They  have  directed  the  plates  of  this  specimen  to  be  engraved  at  their 
expense,  in  hopes  that  it  may  encourage  the  Editors  to  proceed  upon  the  re- 
maining materials  of  their  voyage,  which  will  be  put  into  their  hands  with  that 
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The  Society  of  Dilettanti  being  convinced  by  a former  survey  of  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  made,  at  their  expense,  with  the  view  of  searching  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  architecture,  that  much  of  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  globe  con- 
tained monuments  of  antiquity  hitherto  unnoticed  or  imperfectly  described,  had 
long  contemplated  a second  mission,  provided  with  more  ample  means  and 
more  extensive  powers.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  the  year  1812,  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Wilham,  Cell,  accompanied  by  two  architects,  Mr.  John  Peter  Gandy  and 
Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  embarked  for  the  Mediterranean,  having  received  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  mode  of  their  proceeding. 


I'he  result  of  their  researches  in  Attica  has  been  made  known  by  the  splendid 
work  which  was  published  from  the  drawings  transmitted  to  the  Society.  In 
the  present  work,  and  in  another  now  in  progress,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the 
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public  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  which  still  exist  to  attest  the  former 
splendour  of  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece. 

At  the  period  when  the  first  work  of  the  Society  appeared,  Grecian  architec- 
ture was  very  little  understood  ; for,  although  the  first  volume  ol  the  Antiquities 
of  Athens  had  been  seven  years  before  the  public,  yet  this  portion  of  this  justly 
celebrated  work  referred  only  to  buildings  of  little  note,  compared  with  the  nobler 
[iroductions  of  the  Athenians,  and  those  of  very  simple  construction. 

Many  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  buildings  selected  for  publication  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ionian  Antiquities,  where  they  differed  from  the  better  known 
specimens  ol  Roman  art,  were  disregarded  by  the  artists  attached  to  the  first 
mission;  and  several  omissions,  the  consecjuence  of  their  more  limited  means  of 
excavation  and  inspection,  necessarily  occurred. 

The  attention  of  the  later  mission  was,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  to  the 
correction  of  the  errors  which  had  arisen  Irom  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Grecian  architecture ; and  to  examine  with  greater  minuteness,  by  means  ol 
excavations  made  within  and  around  the  buildings,  the  plans  and  mode  of  con- 
struction observed  in  the  edifices  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  volume  ol 
Ionian  Antiquities. 

The  researches  for  this  purpose,  which  were  conducted  with  great  science 
and  ability,  have  put  the  Society  in  possession  of  more  ample  documents,  both 
in  general  and  in  detail,  relating  to  the  buildings  in  question  ; and  have  enabled 
them  to  re-publish  the  first  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  which  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  corrected  and  considerably  augmented. 

Amongst  the  additions  to  our  architectural  knowledge  which  the  recent  pub- 
lication on  Attica  has  been  instrumental  in  disseminating,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting is  the  mode,  by  means  of  which  the  Greek  architects  were  enabled  to 
cover  their  temples  in  such  a manner  as  to  exclude  the  wet,  without  departing 
from  that  depression  of  the  roof,  which  is  one  amongst  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Grecian  architecture.  This  has  been  so  fully  illustrated,  as  to  leave 
nothing  further  to  be  desired  on  the  subject 
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The  frame-work  of  timber  wliich  supported  this  elegant  covering  had,  of 
course,  long  ceased  to  exist ; but  as  the  art  of  carpentry  is  now  much  more 
advanced  than  at  the  period  of  their  construction,  we  have  little  to  regret  on  this 
occasion.  Of  the  ancient  mode  of  ornamenting  cielings  we  have  ample  means  of 
judging.  Where  the  span  was  small,  as  in  the  porticoes  and  ambulatories 
around  the  temples,  the  lanmaria  were  stone  or  marble.  The  buildings  of 
Athens  furnish  us  with  examples  wherein  beams  of  these  lasting  materials,  sup- 
ported by  walls  and  columns,  formed  the  ornamental  ceiling  below  the  timbers 
ol  the  roof.  But  the  labours  of  the  mission  directed  to  this  end  have  made 
known  the  principles  on  which  this  practice  has  been  carried  to  a much  greater 
extent,  by  the  complete  restoration  of  the  marble  ceiling  of  the  Eleusinian  Pro- 
pylaea.  These  discoveries,  whilst  they  exhibit  proofs  of  the  great  skill  of  the 
Grecian  architects,  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  labour  and  cost  incurred  in 
covering  temples  of  considerable  extent ; and  thus  explain  why  such  buildings 
as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum,  and  of  Apollo  Didymteus, 
remained  unfinished,  when  so  little  appeared,  on  a first  view  of  the  subject, 
wanting  to  their  completion. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  temples  of  any  considerable  span 
would  admit  of  a similar  mode  of  covering;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  timber  was  here  employed  to  answer  a similar  purpose ; where  the  kind  of 
ornament  might  be  retained,  although  the  material  was  necessarily  different. 
Certain  it  is,  that  some  temples  were  embellished  with  ornamental  ceilings  below 
the  frame-work  of  timber,  which  supported  the  tiles.  A passage  in  Pausanias 
is  decisive  as  to  this  practice.  In  the  account  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  he 
states,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristarchus,  that  when  the  roof  was  repaired,  the 
body  of  a man  in  armour  was  found  lying  in  the  interval  between  the  roof,  con- 
structed for  the  support  of  the  tiles,  and  the  ceiling  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
ornament.'' 

The  same  causes  which  have  obliged  us  to  deduce  from  analogy  the  method 
of  construction  observed  in  ornamental  ceilings,  have  enveloped,  in  almost  total 
obscurity,  a subject  of  some  interest  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of 


* MeTaib  aiiieSiim  njc  n Ef  thsixuasf  mi  njc  dnij^ovsrit  ror  Ksfxuor.  v.  20, 
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the  ancients.  None  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  times  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  real  or  supposed  practice  of  leaving  a portion  of  the  cella  exposed  to  the 
sky,  in  temples  termed,  by  Vitruvius,  Hypaethral. 

This  peculiarity  of  construction  is  alluded  to  by  no  other  author:  all  the 
notices  of  ancient  writers  lead  to  the  direct  inference  of  a contrary  custom. 
M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  in  a very  elaborate  essay  published  in  the  Memoires 
of  the  French  Institute,”  has  entered  into  a learned  disquisition  on  this  subject, 
and  brought  together  a number  of  passages  from  ancient  authors  bearing  upon 
tliis  question. 

The  learned  antiquary,  however,  sets  out  with  assuming  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  should  have  admitted,  by  some  expe- 
dient or  other,  the  light  of  heaven ; in  direct  contradiction  to  the  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  Vitruvius,  who  is  altogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  windows,  and 
only  pretends  that  light  was  admitted  through  an  opening  left  in  the  roof  of 
temples  of  a certain  class. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  writers  leads,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  the  supposition  that  the  introduction  of  artificial  light  alone  was  considered 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  their  theology ; 
where  much  depended  upon  pomp  and  pageantry.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
mystic  ceremonies  of  Eleusis  the  sudden  transition  from  the  outer  darkness  to 
the  brilliant  display  of  the  illuminated  interior,  is  described  as  producing  the 
strongest  sensations  of  awe  and  astonishment. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  Irave  some  few  examples  of  Roman  temples 
where  light  was  admitted  by  means  of  windows,"!-  but  these  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  only  met  with  in  buildings  of  little  note,  such  as  the  temple  of  Fortuna- 
Virilis,  and  the  two  circular  temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome  and  Tivoli.  Amongst 
the  remains  of  Grecian  architecture,  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  the  conjecture 

” Classe  d’histoire  et  de  litterature  ancienne,  tom.  iii. 

+ The  temple  of  Minerva-Pandrosus  at  Athens  has  tliree  windows  in  the  western  front, 
intended  to  light  a passage  or  pronaos,  where  it  is  conjectured  tire  sacred  olive  tree  grew  and  was 
preserved. 
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that  windows  were  ever  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  affording  light  to  the 
interior  of  temples. 

The  only  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  temples  constructed  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof,  is  derived  from  the  assertion  of  Vitruvius,  in  a passage  devoted 
to  the  description  of  hypaethral  temples;  “ Hypaethros  vero  decastylos  est  in 
pronao  et  postico.  Reliqua  omnia  eadem  habet,  quae  dipteros,  sed  interiore 
parte  columnas  in  altitudine  duplices  remotas  a parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut 
portions  peristyliorura.  Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque  val- 
varum  ex  utraque  parte  in  pronao  et  postico.  Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romae 
non  est,  sed  Athenis,  in  Asty,  Jovis  templo  Olympii.”* 

Rome,  rich  as  it  was  in  temples,  offering  no  example  in  illustration  of  this 
mode  of  construction,  Vitruvius,  who  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Grecian 
buildings  from  the  works  of  Greek  architects,  refers  his  readers  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter-Olympius,  at  Athens.  This  magnificent  structure  indisputably  possessed 
two  of  the  characters  recpiisite  in  hypaethral  temples — it  was  decastyle  and 
dipteral : we  must  therefore  conclude  it  was  not  wanting  in  the  third ; and 
consequently  that  the  middle  division  of  the  cella  was  open  to  the  sky. 

This  passage,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  only  authority  we  have 
for  the  observance  of  such  a mode  of  construction  ; and  coming  from  a pro- 
fessed architect,  it  must  be  considered  conclusive.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  which  is  attached  to  such  authority  must  be  the  objection  to  any  depar- 
ture from  the  position  he  maintains.  If,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  allow 
that  hypasthral  temples  existed,  we  must  also  admit  that  they  were  both  decastyle 
and  dipteral ; and  that  the  introduction  of  columns  within  the  cella  alone  does 
not  constitute  an  hypaethral  temple  : and  further,  that  a non-conformity  with 
either  of  the  two  concomitant  requisites,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  a contrary  tendency. 

* Civil  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,  p.  tO. 

We  have  adopted  a recent  reading  of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  which,  hy  a simple  correction, 
restores  its  sense  and  consistency.  It  is  singular  enough  drat  Casaubon,  without  offering  any  cor- 
rection of  the  text,  interprets  the  passage  in  the  proper  sense.  “ Sane  Vitruvius  testum  est,  templum 
Jovis  Olympii  quod  erat  Atlienis  (nam  et  ibi  fuit)  hypatlirum  fiiisse  et  sine  tecto."  Jd  Strab.  viii. 
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Where  then,  we  ask,  is  the  authority  for  assuming  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  the  temples  of  Passtum  and  Egina  to  have 
been  hyptethral  ? No  such  authority  exists  ; and  the  speculations  of  Stuart  and 
those  who  have  followed  him,  originating  in  error,  rest  upon  con|ecture  only." 

Some  temples  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  remaining  without  a roof, 
from  accidental  causes;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  temple  of  Apollo-Didymaeus, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  following  work.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  greatness 
of  its  span  was  the  obstacle  to  its  completioti,  and  not  that  it  was  part  of  the 
original  design. + 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  atitiquity,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias,  had  its  cella  in  three  divisions,  made 
by  a row  of  columns  along  the  walls  oti  each  side.  This  building  we  know  to 
have  been  an  hexastyle  temple ; of  course  it  could  not  be  dipteral.  If,  there- 
fore, any  weight  be  due  to  the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  this  temple  was  not  hy- 
paethral.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Strabo,  J who  in  speak- 
ing of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Jupiter,  observes,  it  was  colossal,  and  so 
nearly  touching  the  highest  part  of  the  cieling,  that  if  it  were  to  rise  it  would 
destroy  the  roof.  As  this  proof  of  the  existence  of  a roof  over  the  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  cella  destroys  all  notions  of  an  hypaethral  temple,  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  hypothesis,  and  supposes  that  the 

* One  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  argument  used  by  Stuart  is  the  conjecture  tliat  tlie  parapetas- 
ma  exhibited  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaic  festival,  was  employed  in  the  protection  of  the 
statue  exposed,  as  he  imagined,  in  the  open  area  of  the  cella.  This  splendid  piece  of  tapestry  was 
probably  suspended  before  the  entrance ; a similar  custom  is  prevalent  throughout  the  east  at  this 
day.  The  parapetasma  was  hung  before  the  entrance  into  every  Egyptian  temple ; and  Pausa- 
nias informs  us,  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  in  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  this  cur- 
tain was  let  fall  from  the  cieling  to  the  pav’ement,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  drawing  it  up. 
The  use,  therefore,  of  the  parapetasma  and  its  mode  of  suspension  are  obvious. 

+ Strabo,  xiv.  634. 

X MeyiOTOi>  rovrov  to  tou  JioQ  ^6zt>oi>  o zr.olu  (sic  in  MSS.)  <P£i§Ui;  Xz^ntoou  ABr^mo:;  EXzpiuTti'oy, 
■nikixouroy  to  rbq  Hzixzo  nsyiOTO'j  oi>Toq  tou  vzo),  ioroy^oxi  rijc  oun(izr^Uq  tou  zzyfiTvj^,  >ixOri(zzvou 

xoiiozi’Tz,  xz76(isuou  oy(t?)ovTi  xo^uip^  r^c  o^o^iiq  6gt  efcpzGiu  xoniu,  kxu  o^9oc  ysuriTizt  SizuxoTxq  uxocuyicuv 
TOU  ut(3u.  Strabo,  viii.  353. 

M.  de  Quincy  interprets  this  passage  to  favour  his  own  hypothesis  on  the  vaulted  cielings  of 
temples : but  if  the  form  of  the  cieling  is  intended  to  be  designated  by  the  word  Hoou(p7i,  it  must 
mean  pedimental-shaped,  like  the  roof,  made  by  two  straight  lines  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
forming  an  obtuse  angle. 
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cielings  of  ancient  temples  were  vaulted  and  furnished  with  sky-lights,  jours  en 
comble.  It  would  be  needless  to  follow  this  industrious  and  ingenious  writer 
throughout  his  long  treatise  ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  totally  he  has 
misconstrued  his  authorities  in  one  or  two  instances. 

In  a recent  publication  of  the  Society,  the  mystic  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis 
has  been  described,  both  from  the  remains  and  from  ancient  authorities.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  fragments  of  shafts  found  within  the  cella,  that  Plutarch’s 
description  of  interior  columns  is  correct.  And  as  the  introduction  of  interior 
columns  constitutes  an  hypaethral  temple  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  this 
magnificent  edifice  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  temple  Plutarch  records  the  names  of  those  artists  who  contributed 
to  its  completion ; and  amongst  others  he  mentions  that  of  Xenocles,  whose 
merit  consisted  in  covering  a certain  portion,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  tem- 
ple with  a pediment  roof — ri  os  hrisnoy  sm  nu  iyizxTopou  SsyoxX'^c  i XoXccpysuc 
sxopii^aas.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  passage  is  so  obvious,  that  the  con- 
struction of  M.  de  Quincy  is  perfectly  inadmissible.* 

As  an  additional  proof  of  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  temples,  M.  de  Quincy 
relates  a dramatic  representation,  in  allusion  to  the  Eleusinlan  mysteries,  de- 
scribed by  Lucian  in  his  life  of  the  pretended  prophet  Alexander,  which  took 
place  in  a temple  dedicated  to  Glycon.  The  temple  being  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  a theatre, + Alexander,  who  represents  Endymion,  lies  down  upon  the 
stage,  when  a certain  Rutilia,  personating  Luna,  descends  from  the  cieling,  as  if 
from  heaven,  j From  this  recital  M.  de  Quincy  concludes  that  the  roof  was 
perforated.  But  why,  in  the  dramatic  representation  thus  described,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  temple  must  be  hypaethral,  is  no  more  obvious,  than  that  the 
same  exposure  to  the  sky  is  necessary  in  similar  representations  upon  the 
French  stage. 

In  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  roofs  of  temples  were  vaulted,  our  author 
quotes  the  description,  by  Pausanlas,  of  the  temple  of  Apollo-Epicurius  at 

* Le  mot  veutdire  en  Grec,  scmmd,faite,faitage,  fastigium  ; owMv,Jastigiare  fora- 

men,  signifie  par  consequent,  praliquer  me  ouverture  dans  la  Jailage!  See  the  “ Unedited  Antiqui- 
ties of  Attica.”  c.  iv.  p.  31. 

4-  " Hh.  ya^o  wcic  syty^^ro,  xxt  ii  axriyii  Lucian,  Pseudom.  19. 

J Kariu  & lx  iaron  lx  ric  cic  '£■  ivnxni,  ini  rijc  SAinif, ' PomXkix  us.  Ibid. 
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Pliigalia,  with  the  construction  of  which  we  are  become  well  acquainted  from 
the  excavations  made  witliin  and  around  it  which  have  enriched  our  national 
collection  with  some  valuable  specimens  of  Grecian  art.  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  temple,  was  of  marble,*  a fact  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  marble  tiles,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  terra-cotta  tiles  in  temples  of  minor  importance.  This  passage  is  inter- 
preted to  signify  a vaulted  roof,  constructed  with  stone,  in  opposition  to  the 
manifest  meaning  of  the  author. 

A similar  interpretation  is  given  to  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  re- 
lating to  the  temple  of  Mercury  at  Megalopolis,!-  of  which  nothing  more  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  than  the  XiSou,  or  stone  threshold  of 

the  door-way.  Until  we  can  be  convinced  that  a vaulted  roof  of  a temple  can 
remain  without  its  supporting  walls,  we  must  be  permitted  to  give  to  the  word 
and  its  synonym  ^cXayic,  a much  more  limited  signification. 

Having  shewn  that  in  the  construction  of  the  generality  of  temples,  no  pro- 
vision was  contemplated  or  made  for  the  admission  of  light,  otherwise  than  by 
the  door-way,  it  remains  that  some  observations  sliould  be  made  on  the  means 
by  which  the  objects  within  the  cella  were  rendered  discernible. 

d he  illumination  of  the  interior  of  the  mystic  temple  at  Eleusis,  by  means  of 
artificial  light,  has  already  been  alluded  to : such  an  expedient  seems  to  have 
suited  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks ; and  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain,  was  that  to  which  they  had  recourse,  not  of  necessity,  but  by  prefer- 
ence and  design.  The  golden  lamp  of  Callimachus,  which  is  recorded  by 
Pausanias  j to  have  burned  perpetually  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva-Polias  at  Athens,  is  decisive  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
interior  of  the  temples  in  Greece  were  lighted.  Both  Thucydides^  and  Pau- 
sanias ||  describe  the  accident  that  befel  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  near  My- 
cenae, which  was  destroyed  by  a lamp  left  by  the  priestess  near  some  of  the 
interior  decorations. 

* .'/I'Soy  ?ixf  (S-yrle  viii.  41  : forte  scribendum  sit  X.  tixi  aijrhqHxi  o Facius  observes. 

+ Kui  orjS^y  iXtkno  on  yji  Xi8oit.  viii.  30. 

J i.  26.  Strabo,  ix.  396.  1 iv.  133.  ||  viii.  37. 
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Paiisanias  infoi  ms  us  that  a fire  was  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  ancient 
statue  of  Pan,  placed  in  his  temple  at  Acacesius,  in  Arcadia ; * as  also  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Mantinea.  Near  the  Prytaneum  at  Elis  there 
was  likewise  a small  temple,  where  fire  was  constantly  burning.+ 


In  the  forum  of  Pharae  there  was  an  oracular  building,  on  the  altar  of  which 
brazen  lamps  were  fixed;  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  Krst  burnt 
frankincense,  and  filling  the  lamps  with  oil,  lighted  them,  then  placing  an 
oflering  on  the  altar,  consulted  the  statue,  j Hence  it  appears  that  artificial 
light  was  adopted  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  from  whence  the 
custom  descended  to  the  Romans.^ 


Pliny  alludes  to  the  use  of  lamps  suspended  in  the  temples  of  Italy ; 1|  and 
the  custom  was  derived  from  a very  remote  antiquity,  for  Plutarch  mentions 
the  perpetual  lamp,  of  great  celebrity,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 1 And  Alexander  brought  from  Thebes,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  palm  tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  lamps  were  suspended.  The  ten 
lamps  m the  temple  of  Solomon  placed  upon  altars  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
cella  are  decisive  evidence  of  this  early  custom.** 

• Paus.  viii.  27.  + Ib.  v.  15.  lb.  vii.  22. 

t A scene  of  Aeschylus  introduces  us  into  the  presence  of  Minerva,  and  the  Furies  assembled 
within  her  temple  at  Athens,  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 

Minerva  dismisses  the  Furies  with  an  address,  which  is  tlrus  rendered  by  Potter  : 

I like  these  votive  measures  ; and  will  send 

The  bright  flames  of  these  splendour-shedding  torches, 

Widi  those  that  guard  my  hallow'd  image  here. 

Attendant  on  you  to  the  dark  abodes 

Beneath  the  earth.  Furies. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  lighted  by  means  of  torches. 

^ cvptDrNes  rr.  cvm  svis  nYCUNVcnrs  et  lucern.  Gruter.  Inscr. 

Vidi  Cupidinem  argenteum  cum  lampade.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 

II  Placueie  et  Lychniichi  pensiles  in  delubro,  xxxiv.  5 . 

Horace  alludes  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  temples  and  statues,  the  latter  of  which  were  suf- 
fered  to  remain  covered  with  smoke,  from  what  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious, 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 
Romane  ; donee  teinpla  refeceris, 

Aedesque  labentes  deorum,  et 

Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.  Lib.  ii.  od.  vi. 

^ De  orac.  defect,  i.  614. 

•*  Km  hoirfit  riq  Xv/fkK  rk  xmok  kxx — Kxt  ie\xir  h ra  txa.  Par,  2.  c.  iv.  7. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  lamps,  the  inefficiency  of  the  light  in  dis- 
criminating the  ornaments  of  the  interior ; but  this  objection  would  be  ecjually 
valid  if  applied  to  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt,  where  internal  decoration 
has  been  carried  to  a great  extent ; the  paintings  of  most  brilliant  colouring, 
with  which  the  walls  and  columns  are  entirely  covered,  could  only  have  been 
seen  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  light. 

We  have  a further  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  in  the  existence 
of  an  office  in  perfect  conformity  with  its  observance.  The  care  of  the  lamps 
devolved  upon  a minister  of  the  temple,  who  also  exercised  functions  which 
might  be  thought  of  higher  pretensions.  Chandler  found  the  following  in- 
scription in  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a Greek  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  or.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Grotto. 

. . . XONIA  KAI  TO  AETUMA  T 
HEP  TAE  KirKAIAAE  KAI  THN 
A^^POJiEITHN  TH  ©EXl  EK 
TXIN  lAinN  ANE0HKEN  E 
niEKETAEAEA  KAI  ATTHN 
THN  ©EON  KAI  TA  HEPI  ATTHN 
OTEA  KAI  ATXNAHTPIA  AT 
THE  KAI  ONEIPOKPITIE  . . . jc.  t.  X * 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  is  evident  that  the  custom  of  lighting  the 
interior  of  temples  by  artificial  means,  was  of  ancient  origin,  and  of  general  ob- 
servance. The  notices  of  this  custom  by  early  writers  are  certainly  of  rare 
occurrence;  but  on  the  other  liand,  there  are  none  of  a contrary  tendency,  ex- 
cepting the  one  of  Vitruvius,  previously  cited,  which  is  applicable  only  to  de- 
castyle  temples  constructed  with  double  peristyles. 


* Chandler.  Inscrip.  Pars  2.  55.  xxix. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


T E OS. 

-A-MONg  the  many  volumes  which  have  perished  by  time  and  accident,  or  been  purposely 
destroyed,  the  lover  of  rational  Architecture  will  particularly  regret  the  invaluable  treatises  on 
that  noble  art  once  extant,  written  by  masters  equally  eminent  for  genius  and  science,  and  laudably 
intent  on  showing  how  both  were  united  in  the  structures  they  had  raised  ; by  demonstrating 
the  principles  on  which  they  proceeded ; marking  the  propriety  of  the  disposidon,  the  propor- 
don,  and  ornaments,  they  had  invented  or  adopted;  and  explaining  the  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  their  design:  transmitting,  with  the  fabric,  its  histoiy  to  future  ages. 

The  memory  of  several  of  these  ancient  worthies  is  preserved  to  us  by  Vitmvius,*  who 
distinguishes,  in  this  meritorious  number,  the  great  architects  of  the  two  magnificent  temples  at 
Teos  and  Priene.  If  their  dissertadons  yet  remained,  with  what  pleasure  would  the  curious 
artist  compare,  correct,  and  supply  this  work  ! As  it  is,  he  must  contemplate  with  concern  these 
rich  fragments,  as  all  that  can  be  saved  from  the  general  wreck ; and,  while  he  admires  and 
improves,  may  still  rejoice  that  the  authors  are  not  become  mere  names,  like  many  in  the 
catalogue,  but  at  least  survive  thus  far. 


• Postea  Sileiius  de  syminetriis  Doricorum  edidit  volu- 
ineii.  De  cede  Jniionis,  qute  est  Sami,  Dorica,  Theodoras; 
lonica  Ephesi,  quce  est  Diana;,  Ctesiphon  et  Metageiies. 
De  fano  Miuei-va;,  quod  est  Priene,  lonicum,  Pythius. — 


Hermogenes  de  aede  Dianae  lonica,  qua;  est  Magnesiae 
pseudo-dipteros,  et  Liberi  patris  Teo  monoptcros  (vel 
peripteros).  Vitruv.  Prcvf.  Lib.  vii.  MSS. 


2 TEOS. 

Teos*  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of  a small  peninsula,  which  terminates  on 
the  west,  in  a low  sharp  point.  It  had  two  ports,  one  adjoining,  and  the  other  behind  the  city, 
distant  thirty  stadia;  being  nearly  the  width  of  the  Isthmus.  The  latter  was  anciently  called 
Geraesticus. 

Segigeck,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Teos,  towards  the  north,  was  anciently  called  Geite.  It  was 
peopled  with  Chalcidensians,  who  had  arrived  under  Geres.  In  the  wall  of  the  fortification,  next 
the  sea,  are  several  inscribed  marbles,  of  a greyish  hue,  which  have  been  transported  from  Teos. 

Teos  is  on  the  slope  against  Segigeck,  and  fronting  the  opposite  sea.  It  is  now  called  Bodrun, 
but  uninhabited,  and  the  port  filled  with  sand ; so  that  the  vessels  and  small  craft,  employed 
in  cariying  on  the  slight  commerce  of  these  places,  frequent  Gertesticus  alone. 

And  here  the  classical  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  a Roman  admiral-f  with  a powerful  fleet 
was  once  in  imminent  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  in  this  port.  The  relation  given 
by  the  historian  Livy  is  too  minutely  connected  with  the  subject  not  to  be  inserted. 

In  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  L.  ./Emilius  Regulus  the  Praetor,  who  com- 
manded with  eighty  ships  in  these  seas,  suddenly  steered  for  Teos,  on  intelligence  the  city  had 
supplied  the  royal  fleet  with  provisions ; and  moreover  promised  to  furnish,  for  its  use,  five 
thousand  vessels  of  wine.  He  ranged  his  ships  in  this  port,J  behind  the  town,  and  disembarked 
his  troops  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  territory  about  the  city. 

The  Teians  beholding  the  ravages  thus  begun,  sent  forth  orators  with  the  sacred  fillets  and 
veils,  as  suppliants,  to  the  Prastor;  but  he  refused  to  recal  the  party,  unless  the  citizens  would 
afford  to  the  Romans  die  same  aid,  they  had  so  readily  bestowed  on  the  enemy.  The  orators 
returned,  and  the  magistrates  assembled  the  people  to  consult. 


-f  1|: 
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* ^ Tew?  ^£  67TJ  ISpujx;,  Xiju.ivet  — Eo7» 

Je  aXXoff  0 TTpotrCopog,  atro  ']pixicoija  ^xSiuv  vo^eui, 

Xefga<»?arj-  si7a  Xa\Kihi{,  o7r?  Xe^^unjirt;  iV&jWOf,  7ijf  Trji'uti  kui 
Epu^^ctiuv.  Strab.  p.  644.  A stadium  was  six  hundred  feet. 
Thirty  make  three  miles  and  three  fourths. 

+•  Ann.  U.C.  560. 

X In  portu,  qui  a tergo  urbis  cst  (Gersesticnm  ipsi  appel- 
lant) navibus  constitutis.  Praetor  ad  depopulanduin  circa 
urbem  agrum  milites  emisit.  C.  27. 

Tcii,  quiiin  in  oculis  populatio  essef,  oratores  cum  infulis 
et  velainentis  ad  Romannm  miserunt. — Poiyxenidas,  cum 
regia  classe  aColophone  profectus — adversus  Myoiinesiim  in 
insula  (Macria  iiautici  vocaiit)  anchoras  portu  occulto  jccit. 
Inde  ex  propinquo  explorans  quid  hostes  agerent,  primo  in 
magna  spe  fuit  quemadmodum  Rhodiain  classem  ad  Samutii 
circumsessis  ad  exituin  faucibus  portus  expugnasset,  sic  et 
Roinanum  expugnaturum ; nec  est  dissimilis  natura  loci ; 
promontoriis  coeuntibus  inter  se  ita  clauditiir  portus,  ut  vix 
duffi  simul  iiide  naves  possint  exire.  Nocte  occupare  fauces 


Poiyxenidas  in  auiino  habebat,  et  denis  navibus  ad  promon- 
toriu  stantibus,  qute  ab  utroque  cornu  in  latera  exeuntium 
naviuiii  pugnarent  ; et  ctetera  classe,  sicut  ad  Panormum 
fccerat,  armatis  in  littore  expositis,  terra  mariquc  simul 
bostes  opprimere.  Quod  non  vanum  ei  consilium  fuisset,  ni 
quum  Teii  facturos  imperata  promisissent,  ad  accipiendos 
coinmcatus  aptius  visum  essct  Romanis  in  eum  portum  qui 
ante  urbem  est,  classem  transire.  Dicitur  et  Eudamus 
Rhodius  vitium  alterius  portus  ostendisse,  quum  forte  duae 
naves  in  arcto  ostio  imjilicitos  remos  fregisseut.  Et  inter 
alia  id  quoque  iiiovit  Prmtorem,  ut  traduceret  classem,  quod 
ab  terra  periculum  erat,  baud  procul  inde  Antiocho  stativa 
habente.  C.  28. 

Jam  totis  classibus  simul  ab  oinni  parte  pugna  conserta 
erat.  Ab  Romanis  octoginta  naves  pugnabant,  ex  quibus 
Rliodim  duae  et  viginti  erant.  Hostium  classis  undenona- 
ginta  navium  fuit,  et  maximce  formae  naves,  tres  bexeres 
habebat,  duas  hepteres.  Liv.  xxxviii.  C.  30. 
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In  tlie  mean  time,  Polyxenidas,  admiral  of  the  royal  fleet,  had  sailed  fiom  Colophon  with 
eighty-nine  ships,  and  being  informed  of  these  motions  of  the  Preetor,  and  that  he  occupied  this 
port  conceived  great  hopes  of  attacking  the  Roman  fleet  now,  in  the  same  manner  he  lately  did 
the  Rhodian  at  Samos,  where  he  beset  the  mouth  of  the  port  Panormus,  in  which  it  lay;  this 
resembling  that  spot,  the  promontories  approaching  eacli  other,  and  forming  an  entrance  so 
narrow  that  two  ships  could  scarcely  pass  through  together.  His  design  was  to  seize  on  this  strait 
by  night,  and  secure  it  with  ten  ships,  to  attack  the  adversaiy  on  cither  side  in  coming  out ; 
and  by  setting  an  armed  force  ashore  from  the  remaining  fleet,  to  overpower  him  at  once  by  sea 
and  land. 

This  plan,  the  historian  remarks,  would  have  succeeded;  but  the  Teians  complying  with  his 
demand,  the  Praetor  put  round  into  the  port  before  the  city,  which  was  deemed  more  commodious 
for  shipping  the  stores.  Eudamus  too,  who  commanded  the  squadron  from  Rhodes,  was  said  to 
have  pointed  out  the  peril  of  their  station ; two  ships  entangling  and  breaking  their  oars  in  die 
strait.  The  Praetor  had  also  a farther  reason  for  bringing  his  fleet  round,  being  insecure  from  the 
continent,  as  Antiochus  had  a camp  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  gaining  the  port,  both  soldiers 
and  sailors,  quitting  their  vessels,  were  busied  in  dividing  the  wine  and  provisions,  when  a peasant 
informed  the  Prtetor  that  Polyxenidas  approached.*  The  signal  was  instantly  sounded  for  reim- 
barking  immediately.  Tumult  and  confusion  followed,  each  ship  hastening  out  of  port,  as  soon 
as  manned.  The  whole  fleet  proceeded  in  order  of  battle  to  meet  die  enemy ; and  a general 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  proved  victorious. 

But  to  return.  The  favourite  deity  of  the  Teians  was  Dionysius  or  Bacchus.  To  him  they 
consecrated  their  city  and  territory ; and,  before  the  preceding  transaction,-}-  had  solicited  the 
Roman  and  other  states  to  distlnguisli  both,  by  decreeing  them  sacred  and  an  asylum.  Several  of 
the  answers  then  given  still  remain  fairly  cut  on  pieces  of  grey  raaiBle,  but  disjoined ; some  of 
the  fragments  being  found  in  the  bagnio  at  Segigeck,  some  inserted  in  the  wall,  and  one  over  a 
fountain  without  the  south  gate;  some  also  in  the  burying-grounds  round  about  Sevrihissar.  All 
these  are  published  by  Chisliull,  Ifom  copies  taken  by  Consul  Sherard  in  1709,  and  again 
examined  in  1710.  And  the  learned  editor  has  prefixed  to  these  literary  monuments  of  the 
Teians,  a delineation  of  their  important  idol ; to  which  die  reader,  curious  in  that  article,  is 
referred. 

The  sjiot  being  therefore  the  peculiar  possession  of  Dionysius,  the  Dionysiac  artificers,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  Asia,J  and  so  called  from  tlieir  patron,  the  reputed  inventor  of  theatrical 
representadon,  when  incorporated  by  command  of  the  Kings  of  Pergamus,^  setded  here,  in  the 
city  of  their  tutelary  God ; supplying  from  it  Ionia,  and  the  country  beyond  as  far  as  the 

* Liv.  C.  2S).  J rm  Aievviru  Affixu  cXrjV  ’’’Jf 

-1-  The  Roman  Decree  was  made  Aim.  U.  C.  559.  Ante  Ivhycrii. — Strab.  p.  471. 

Ch.  193.  ChishuU,  Antiqiiitat.  Asiaticce.  ^ Chisliull,  p.  107,  138. 
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Hellespont,  with  the  scenic  apparatus  by  contract ; until  a sedition  arising,  they  fled.  This 
society*  is  marked  as  prone  to  tumult,  and  without  faith. 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  Teians  did  not  fall  to 
provide  a temple  worthy  to  receive  so  illustrious  an  inhabitant  as  this  profitable  God,  and  that 
his  shrine  was  most  richly  adorned.  The  first  indeed  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  present,  though 
inconsiderable  remain,  consisting  of  a confused  heap  of  prostrate  marble,  now  too  continually 
diminishing ; the  Turks  taking  from  it  the  grave-stones  which  it  is  their  custom  to  place  at  the 
head  and  feet  of  their  deceased ; several  pieces  lying,  when  we  examined  it,  chipped  out,  and 
ready  to  be  so  applied.  The  whole  mass  is  enveloped  by  bushes  and  fig-trees. 

It  is  plain  fi'om  the  many  furnaces,  of  which  vestiges  are  seen  in  and  about  the  heap,  that  a 
great  consumption  of  the  materials  has  been  formerly  made  by  calcination.  In  these  the  orna- 
mental and  other  members  of  the  fabric  have  been  melted  down  indiscriminately  and  without 
regret.  But  one  broken  pedestal  has  escaped,  with  an  inscriptiont  signifying  it  supported  tlie 
statue  of  Claudia  Tryphzena,  High  Priestess  of  the  Goddess  Asia,  and  Priestess  of  the  city  God 
Dionysius;  an  authentic,  though  mutilated  record  of  its  ancient  decoration. 

HBOTAHKAI 
E T E I M r 

KATPY4>AINAN/ 

A2IA2KAIIEPEA 

nOAEXi20EOTAI 

eTrATEPA4>H2EI  I 

2TPATONEIKH2AP 

A2IA2ANA2TH2A 

ANAPIANTAKAA^ 

nEI2XrNIN®TTXlNT 

At  what  period  the  temple  was  erected  cannot  perhaps  be  exacdy  ascertained,  but  it  probably 
rose  nearly  about  the  same  tera  with  the  two  following;  for  as  all  the  temples  in  this  tract  were 

“Priestess  of  Asia;  Pisoninus,  one  of  Consular  dignity, 
“ having  erected  the  Statue  from  a regard  to  her  merit.” 
Line  3,  and  7.  Ap^j^ispsw?  Ao-iccf  occurs  in  one  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
inscriptions  The  feminine  Ap;<;i6psiij  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred in  botli  lines,  did  not  the  fourth  seem  to  justify,  if  not 
require  the  other,  which  is  commonly  masculine.  In  an 
inscription  near  Mylasa,  we  find  Tpu<petn'7is  rra  ko,i  ccujrn 
<fliipa,vti(popis  xai  'yui*miri<xpx>^  < at  Eleusis,  lepeipx^ti’'  vsc^spa; 
KA.  <biXc^tvuv ; and  in  Pansanias,  ■yuvit  teaxopo^. 

L.  G.  In  an  Athenian  inscription  we  meet  with  <P^irmv 
2i6u5ii'a. 

L.  10.  In  one  of  Mr.  W'ood’s  inscriptions  we  have, 

IXxpijeyti  XTTCtjtKis  exyovov,  ^vvkX'^ixuv  kcci  T-^rctjixuv 

(niyysHj. 

In  Pococke,  Inscr.  p.  38,  and  p.  20,  is  another  fragment 
from  this  temple,  but  so  ill  copied  as  to  be  unintelligible. 


♦ Strab.  p.  G43,  Chish.  p.  139. 

-|-  This  Inscription  may  be  thus  supplied  and  translated  : 
H xui  [s  Ajjptof] 

KX.  Tpuip«iv«v  a.[_p^iipsa] 

Airixi  xxt  itpix  [tb  T»if] 

'/ToXiiii;  0£B  Ai[ovvtnt'} 

'S.TpxjniiXfii  ap[%(6p6&tf] 

ATiotf  anx(f]ria'avlos 
aySpixs^x  BaX[oKa7«&i«f  eve»«] 

UtlTUVtViS  TUV  y^VxjlKUv'] 

“ The  Senate  aud  People  have  honoured  Cl.  Trypha?na, 
“ High  - Priestess  of  Asia,  and  Priestess  of  the  city  God 
“Dionysius,  the  Daughter  of  Phesine  Stratonice,  High- 
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destroyed  by  Xerxes,  except  at  Ephesus,*  it  is  likely  in  that  age  of  devotion,  the  respective  cities 
did  not  neglect  to  rebuild,  as  speedily  as  possible,  such  at  least  as  belonged  to  their  tutelary  deities ; 
and  that  all  were  finished  with  eager  dispatch,  but  sooner  one  than  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  opulence  of  its  proprietors. 

The  architect  was  Hermogenes,  who,  with  Tarchesius  and  Pytheus,  asserted  the  Doric  order 
was  improper  for  sacred  edifices.  The  objections  to  it  are  stated  by  Vitruvius,  who  remarks  that 
Hermogenes  was  so  convinced,  he  changed  his  plan  after  the  marljle  was  ready ; and  with  the 
materials  prepared  for  constructing  a Doric  pile,  erected  this  Ionic  temple. -f 

He  is  recorded  also  as  the  author  of  a treatise  on  the  Ionic  temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia, 
which  was  pseudo-dipteral;  and  of  one  on  this,  which  was  hexast\’le,  and  is  cited  by  Vitruvius  as 
an  example  of  the  eustyle,J  Rome  not  affording  one.  He  adds,  it  was  Hermogenes,  who  settled 
the  proportions  he  delivers,  and  who  first  invented  the  octastyle  pseudo-dipteral,  taking  away 
the  interior  range  of  columns  from  the  dipteral,  and  thus  diminishing  both  the  labour  and  expense; 
giving  ample  room  for  walking  round  the  cell  without  debasing  the  aspect ; preserving  in  his 
distribution,  the  dignity  of  the  entire  work  without  its  superfluities;  the  pteroma,  and  disposition 
of  columns  about  the  cell,  having  been  contrived  that  the  aspect  might  have  majesty  from  the 
straitness  of  the  intercolumniations.  And,  moreover,  the  space  thus  acquired  was  convenient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude,  if  occasionally  surprised  and  detained  by  sudden  and 
violent  showers.  Viuuvius  infers  that  Hermogenes  had  effected  this  in  his  works  with  great 
sagacity  and  skill,  leaving  to  posterity  sources,  from  which  it  might  deduce  the  reasons  of  his 
improvements. 

From  sucli  an  euloglum  on  its  architect,  this  temple  may  justly  arrogate  an  additional  import- 
ance ; being  respectable,  as  the  sole,  thougli  imperfect  monument  of  so  eminent  a master ; and 
useful  both  as  an  evidence  and  illustration  of  his  doctrines. 


* ’Eivs  «rl‘  TO  [iuvjetov  TV  AiJiipfwf  ATToXXwi'Of  to  6V 
— 8KE7rpi;o-6i;  ^ utto  Kai  Tot  ctWa,  lepet 

■7TX1J1'  T«  tv  Ef^ETM.  Strab.  p.  034. 

-)-  Nonnulli  atitiqui  Arcliitecti  negaverunt  Dorico  geiiere 
secies  sacras  oportere  fieri,  (piod  mendoace  et  inconvenientes 
in  his  symmetriae  conficiebantur. — Jtaque  negavit  Tarchesius, 
item  Pytheus,  non  minus  Hermogenes.  Nam  is,  cum  para- 
tam  habuisset  inarmoris  copiam  in  Doricce  mdis  perfec- 
tionem,  commutavit,  etex  eadeiii  copia  earn  lonicam  Libero 
patri  fecit.  Vitruv.  L.  iv.  c.  3. 

X Ilnjus  exemplar  Romas  nullum  habemus,  sed  in  Asia  Teo 
he.xastylon  Liberi  patds.  Eas  autem  symmetrias  constituit 
Hermogenes,  qui  etiam  primus  octastylum  psendodipteri 
ralionem  invenit.  Ex  dipteri  euim  «dis  symmetria  sustulit 


interiores  ordines  coluinnarum  xxxviii.  eaque  ratione  sump- 
tus  operisque  compendia  fecit.  Is  in  medio  ambulationi 
laxamentum  egr-egie  circa  cellain  fecit,  de  aspectuque  nihil 
iinminuit,  sed  sine  desiclerio  supervacuorum  conservavit 
autoritatem  totius  opens  distributioue.  Pteroinatos  enlm 
ratio  et  columnarum  circum  cedem  dispositio  ideo  est  inventa, 
ut  iispectus  propter  asperitatem  iiitercohimniorum  haberet 
autoritatem.  Prmterea  si  et  imbrlum  aquae  vis  occupaverit 
et  intercluserit  hominimi  nmltudinem,  ut  habeat  in  cede 
circnqiie  cellam  cum  laxamento  liberam  morain.  Hmc  autem 
ita  explicantur  in  Pscudodipteris  mdiiim  dispositionibus : 
qiiare  videtur  acuta  magiiaque  solertia  effectiis  operum  Her- 
mogenes fecisse,  rcliquisseque  fontes  unde  postcri  possent 
haurire  discipliuarum  rationes.  Vitruv.  L.  iii.  MSS. 
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PLATE  II. 


ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

Circumstances  having  arisen  to  prevent  the  mission  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  from  visiting 
Teos,  nothing  additional  is  offered  to  the  reader  on  the  subject  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  there. 
This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  since  the  discoveries  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  have  enabled 
the  Society  to  exhibit  in  the  present  volume  a specimen  of  three  varieties  of  Ionic  temples,  hexa- 
style,  octastyle,  and  decastyle. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Work  an  engraving  was  given  of  the  supposed  front  of  the  temple 
restored,  as  to  the  general  proportions,  from  the  description  given  by  Vitruvius  of  eustyle  temples ; 
of  which  kind  he  instances  the  temple  at  Teos  as  an  example.  With  respect  to  the  passage  of 
this  author,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Teian  temple,  it  must  be  observed  in  the  first  place, 
that  all  the  manuscripts  describe  the  temple  to  have  been  hexastyle,  or  with  six  columns  in  front, 
and,  consequently,  with  a single  perist)de.  The  opinion  hitherto  entertained,  that  the  temple  in 
question  was  of  a more  magnificent  description  of  buildings,  has  arisen  from  a supposed  obscurity 
in  the  text  of  Vitruvius.  To  obviate  an  apparent  difficulty  the  commentators  have  been  obliged  to 
alter  two  words,  and  substitute,  in  the  first  place,  octaslylon  for  hexastylon,  and  in  the  second  to  read 
dipteros  for  monopteros.  The  necessity  for  either  correction  does  not  exist : for  it  is  evident,  that 
Vitmvius  merely  makes  use  of  the  word  monopteros,  in  contradistinction  to  dipteros,  in  the  same 
passage.  But  if  it  should  be  contended,  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter,  in  the  fourth  book,  seems  to  imply,  it  will  be  safer  to  hazard 
one  conection  than  two  ; and  by  reading  peripteros  for  monoptei-os  words  of  similar  import,  there 
can  be  no  ground  whatever  for  further  correction,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos  must 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a more  simple  kind  of  building.  On  this  account,  therefore,  die 
elevation  of  the  temple,  given  in  the  first  edition,  is  omitted  in  the  present ; the  object  of 
which  is  to  correct  the  errors  which,  either  through  the  ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject  of 
Grecian  architecture,  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed  to  obtain  access  to  the  substruc- 
ture of  die  ruins,  unavoidably  found  their  way  into  the  first  representations  of  the  aichitecture  of 
the  Grecian  colonists.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  why,  all  other  motives  set  aside,  the 
suppression  of  the  plate  was  considered  imperiously  necessary.  Vitruvius,  in  his  Treatise  on 
architecture,  attempted  to  reduce  the  architecture  of  Greece  to  certain  invariable  rules,  by  wliich. 
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as  he  imagined,  the  architects  of  old  were  guided  in  the  construction  of  their  temples.  According 
to  the  principle  which  he  conjectured  he  had  discovered,  the  intervals  between  the  columns  of 
temples  bear  a certain  ratio  to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  columns ; and  accordingly  as  this  propor- 
tion was  one  and  a half,  two,  or  three  to  one,  the  temples  were  classed  as  Pycnostyle,  Systyle,  or 
Diastyle.  In  the  temples  of  Greece,  however,  we  find  no  such  invariable  rules,  although  instances 
are  known,  where  these  precise  proportions  actually  occur ; we  have  temples  with  perhaps  all  tlie 
intermediate  proportions,  from  one  and  a quarter  to  tiuee  diameters  ; some  of  these  would  there- 
fore fall  without  his  assumed  arrangement,  and  a new  hypothesis  become  necessary.  Thus,  for 
instance,  where  the  intervals  were  more  than  one  and  a half  and  less  than  two,  or  more  than  two 
and  less  than  three,  another  principle  must  be  sought;  unless,  by  enlarging  the  central  interval, 
the  others  could  be  reduced  to  these  limits  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  front  thus  made  to 
correspond  with  the  proportions  assigned  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  architects.  This  con- 
jectural disposition  of  the  columns  received  apparent  support  from  the  practice  which,  in  a 
limited  degree,  obtained  amongst  the  architects  of  Greece  in  their  Doric  edifices.  We  have 
examples  of  a wider  centre  interval  in  the  several  propyL^a  of  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  Sunium  ; and 
the  almost  constant  observance  of  a similar  practice  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  In  buildings, 
however,  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  enlargement  of  a central  opening,  as  a measure  of  necessity  or 
convenience,  was  in  no  degree  essential,  because  of  the  greater  disparity  between  the  diameters  of 
the  columns  and  the  intervals.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  enlargement  in  the  Doric  order 
was  only  permitted  in  propyl^a  or  gateways,  through  which  there  was  a constant  nuffic,  or  in  the 
stoas  or  porticoes,  where,  the  columns  being  of  small  dimensions,  a rigid  adherence  to  principle 
would  have  rendered  the  intervals  of  inconvenient  contraction. 

Had  the  Ionic  order  prevailed  in  the  propylsea  of  Athens  and  Eleusis  the  intervals,  supposing 
the  columns  to  have  been  of  equal  magnitude,  would  liave  been  ten  feet ; an  ample  width  for  the 
passage  of  carriages.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  even  in  the  propylaea  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  central 
intervals,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  not  always  enlarged,  although  in  a future  work  we  shall 
produce  examples  of  a wider  interval  in  similar  buildings,  where  the  columns  being  small,  the 
intervals  would  have  been  inconveniently  so,  without  departing  from  the  greater  severity  observed 
in  sacred  edifices. 

From  all  that  has  hitherto  reached  us  relating  to  tlie  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  we  come  to  this 
conclusion — that  the  enlargement  of  die  central  intervals  is  a departure  from  rule,  more  rare  in  the 
Ionic  order  than  in  the  Doric ; and  that  no  ancient  example,  of  the  many  known  to  us,  affords 
audiority  for  such  a relaxation  in  temples  of  either  order. 

Such  exceptions,  however,  afforded  to  Vitruvius  the  ground-work  for  the  species  of  temple 
which  he  calls  eustyle ; why  die  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos  should  be  mentioned  by  him  in 
illustradon  of  his  theory,  we  have  already  offered  a conjecture. 
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TEOS. 


Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Vitnivius,  the  editors  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  being 
possessed  of  some  details  of  the  Temple  at  Teos,  attempted  a representation  of  the  eastern  front, 
which  is  given  in  the  plate,  the  suppression  of  which  we  have  now  attempted  to  justify  to  the 
readers  of  the  present  publication. 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1.  The  Base  of  the  Columns,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Shaft. 

The  plintli,  lower  toms,  and  scotia,  with  its  fillets,  are  of  one  piece  of  marble.  The  upper 
torus,  with  an  astragal,  is  annexed  to  the  apopliyges  of  the  column,  probably  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  it  from  accident  and  injuiy',  the  projecture  being  -\'ery'  great. 

Tlie  small  diminution  of  this  column  proves  that  the  two  portions  of  the  shaft  belonged  to 
different  columns  ; the  upper  part,  probably,  to  one  of  the  external  range ; and  the  lower  to  the 
front  either  of  the  pronaos  or  posticum,  in  both  which  the  columns  were  less  in  diameter  than  in 
the  external  range,  as  is  evident  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  various  otlier 
examples.  And  from  this  circumstance,  the  reason  of  that  great  projecture  of  the  apopliyges 
noted  above  is  plain ; for,  if  the  bases  of  the  external  and  internal  columns  of  the  dipteros  were  of 
the  same  proportions,  the  apopliyges  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  must  likewise  be  of  the  same ; 
and,  consequently,  the  smaller  the  diameter  is,  of  the  internal  columns,  the  greater  will  be  the 
projecture  of  the  apopliyges.  But  a different  symmetiy  is  oliserved  in  the  bases  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius ; for  the  external  bases  have  plintlis,  and  are  in  height  the  semi-diameter  of 
their  columns ; but  the  internal  have  none,  and  are  placed  upon  a step,  which  raised  the  pave- 
ment within  the  internal  range  of  the  dipteros,  its  whole  height  above  that  within  the  external; 
on  which  account  the  internal  columns  are  less  in  altitude  than  the  external  by  the  height  of  the 
step,  as  well  as  less  in  diameter.  The  mouldings  also  of  the  Internal  bases  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  external ; nor  have  they  any  connexion  with  each  other,  except  in  the  diameter  of 
their  lower  toms ; but  the  mouldings  of  the  internal,  being  higher,  have  a greater  projecture, 
wliicli  (as  the  diameter  of  the  lower  torus  is  the  same  in  both)  contracts  the  upper  torus,  and 
makes  it  less  than  in  the  external  bases.  Thus  the  architect  diminished  the  great  projecture  of  the 
apopliyges  remarked  in  this  column. 

Fig.  2.  The  capital  and  architrave,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  columns. 

The  capital,  astragal,  and  apothesis,  with  a small  part  of  the  shaft,  are  of  one  piece  of  marble. 

The  proportions  of  this  capital,  and  the  analogy  it  has  to  the  base,  and  lower  part  of  the  column, 
may  be  collected  from  hence  r if  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  be  divided  into  twenty-one  parts,  the 
diameter  of  the  column  below  will  be  (as  it  was  found  by  the  actual  measurement)  twenty-two, 
and  the  astragal  under  the  capital  twenty-two  and  a half ; the  length  and  breadtli  of  the  abacus  of 
the  capital  twenty-four,  and  the  diameter  of  the  echinus  twenty-seven,  which  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  astragal  under  die  apopliyges  of  the  column  : the  height  of  the  capital  will  be  nine 
parts,  and  including  the  volutes,  thirteen  and  a half,  which  is  the  semi-diameter  of  the  echinus ; 
this  also  is  the  height  of  the  base,  including  the  plinth ; and  without  diat,  one  tliird  of  the  length 
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of  the  abacus  of  the  capital.  All  these  proportions  correspond  as  nearly  with  the  measures  as 
can  be  expected,  especially  considering  the  latter  as  collected  from  several  different  fragments. 

The  thickness  of  the  architrave  could  not  be  obtained ; so  that,  in  placing  it  upon  the  cajjital, 
with  the  front  perpendicular  over  the  border  in  the  face  of  the  volutes,  the  example  of  the  temple 
on  the  Ilissus  at  Athens  has  been  followed ; the  breadth  of  the  soffit  of  the  architrave  being  found 
in  the  Greek  buildings  always  to  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  column,  not  only  in  this 
order,  but  also  in  the  Doric  and  Corintliian. 

Fig.  3.  A section  through  die  front  of  the  capital  and  archiuave. 

The  latter  has  a compartment  in  the  soffit,  ornamented  widi  a defaced  scroll  surrounded  with 
a bead. 

Fig.  4.  A section  through  the  profile  of  the  capital. 

The  pulvini  or  pillows  of  the  volutes  were  decorated  with  leaves,  but  so  much  defaced,  the 
species  was  not  distinguishable ; for  which  reason  die  plan  of  the  capital,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
profile  are  omitted. 

Fig.  5.  The  contour  of  the  volute.  • 

Palladio’s  metliod  of  describing  the  volute  agrees  in  general  extremely  well  with  these  measures, 
except  in  the  breadth,  which  was  very  difficult  to  take. 

PLATE  111. 

Fig.  1.  The  cornice  of  the  temple.  The  fragment  of  a lion’s  head,  and  a piece  of  ornament, 
are  the  only  remains  that  could  be  discovered. 

Fig.  2.  An  architrave  and  fiize,  of  one  piece  of  marble,  decorated  with  a patera  and  festoons 
of  laurel,  in  a Turkish  burying-ground  by  a mosque  at  Segigeck. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  ovalo  in  the  cymatium  of  the  architrave  is  wrought  flat,  with  a little 
fillet  in  the  upper  part  of  it 

Fig.  3.  A section  through  the  soffit  of  the  architrave,  which  has  a compartment  suiTounded  with 
an  ovalo  wrought  also  fiat.  The  mouldings  of  this  fiagment  are  also  executed  with  great  accuracy 
and  neatness. 

Fig.  4.  A pedestal,  and  square  base,  of  one  piece  of  white  marble,  near  the  south  gate  at  Segigeck. 
The  mouldings  of  the  base  project  over  tlie  die  of  the  pedestal. 

These  marbles  have  a place  here,  as  it  is  not  doubted  but  they  belonged  formerly  to  Teos. 


|<A-AAE3A'KA-P0Y  TO  rwMHNOJl  nAN*MOV!-C  ;_ 


CHAPTER  II. 

P R I E N E. 


pRTENE  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a mountain  called  Mycale.  It  now  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  a fine  plain  intersected  by  a winding  water-course  approacliing  near  to  the 
walls,  and  by  the  river  Mceander. 

The  alteration  in  the  topography  of  this  tract,  gradually  produced  in  a long  series  of  time,  will 
be  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  plain  of  the  Mteander.  At  present,  therefore,  we  shall  remark 
only  in  general,  that  Priene,  though  now  seen  as  an  inland  city,  was  once  on  the  sea,  and  had  two 
ports  ; the  plain  between  it  and  Miletus  was  a large  bay  ; and  the  Mjeander,  wliich  now  prolongs 
its  course  much  beyond,  once  glided  smoothly*  into  it. 

These  changes  are  so  great  as  to  bewilder  and  perplex  the  traveller,  unless  he  is  in  possession 
of  a clue,  and  may  be  assigned  as  the  probable  reason  why  so  remarkable  a portion  of  ancient 
Ionia  is  at  present  so  little  visited  or  known  ; the  only  tour  through  this  tract,  as  yet  given  to  the 
public,  being  that  which  was  undertaken  in  1673,  by  certain  English  merchants  from  Srayrna.t 
It  would  be  ungenerous  to  censure  this  journey  as  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  while  it  merits 
so  much  applause  for  the  liberal  design  and  communicative  spirit  of  the  party,  which  dnis  opened 
as  it  were  a way,  aldiough  hitherto  almost  unfrequented,  for  the  benefit  of  future  inquirers. 


■ Lenis  illabitui-  mari.  Plin.  L.  v.  e.  ‘29. 


-J-  Published  by  Wheler  in  1UB2,  as  also  by  Spon. 
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PRIENE. 


Priene  fell  l)v  accident  Into  their  route,  and  is  mentioned  as  a village  called  Sansun,  the  name, 
by  which  and  Sansun-calesi  it  is  still  known.  The  antiquities  noted  by  them  are  ruins  in  general, 
a pillar,  and  a defaced  inscripdon.*  It  is  now  a large  and  populous  village. 

The  whole  space  within  the  walls,  of  which  almost  the  entire  circuit  remains  standing,  and  in 
some  parts  several  feet  high,  is  strewed  over  with  rubbish  or  scattered  fragments  of  marble  edifices. 
The  ruined  churches  are  monuments  of  the  piety  of  its  more  modern  inhabitants ; as  the  vestiges 
of  a theatre,  of  a stadium,  and  more  particularly  the  splendid  heap  formed  by  tlte  ruins  of  tlie 
temple,  are  of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  its  more  flouri.shing  possessors.  The  acropolis  was 
on  a flat  above  the  precipice. 

The  view  will  furnish  a much  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  and  present  state  of  the  temple,  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  words  to  convey.  The  capitals  exquisitely  worked,  and  the  rich  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  afford  equal  matter  of  admiration  and  regret : nor  can  the  trunks  of  the 
maimed  statues,  or  a long  but  defaced  inscription,  be  viewed,  without  a wish  to  know  what  illus- 
trious persons  those  represented,  and  what  meritorious  citizen,  public  treaty,  or  private  compact, 
this  recorded. 


In  the  article  of  Teos  it  is  remiirked,  that  Xerxes  destroyed  all  the  temples  in  Ionia  except  at 
Ephesus.  How  soon  the  Prieneans  after  that  fatal  tera  began  to  rebuild  this,  and  what  progress 
they  had  made  before  Alexander’s  time,  or  whether  it  still  lied  in  ruins  when  he  entered  upon  his 
expedition,  is  uncertain.  But  this  mighty  conqueror,  who  regarded  Asia  as  his  patrimony,t  and 
with  this  idea  had  prohibited  the  pillage  on  his  first  landing,  was  as  studious  to  adorn,  as  the  flying 
Persian  had  been  ready  to  deface  it;  not  only  founding  new  cides,  but  restoring  the  prisdne 
splendor  of  the  old,  and  re-erecting  the  temples  which  the  other  had  thrown  down,  extending  his 
pious  care  even  to  the  devastation  made  at  Babylon.J  Priene  also  shared  his  favour,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  following  valuable  record,  happily  preserved  to  us  by  a stone,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
antas,  now  lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  heap,  in  large  characters  most  beautifully  formed  and  cut 


BASIAET2AAKSANAPOE 

ANE0HKETONNAON 

AeHNAIHinOATAAI 

KING  ALEXANDER 
DEDICATED  THE  TEMPLE 
TO  MINERVA  Cl VICA. 


Tt  fityn^o<; — t^ov  rov  vem,  uiTTrep  xxi  to,  aAXa  Upx  ret 
BaS{j\unuv  Sfp^tjg  xujiirxx^l'sv,  ots  ex  Tifs  'EXXxS'eg  om<ru 
xvevorl-rjjev.  AXe^avSpog  Se  etl  vu  eix^v  xioixoSopuii/  — Ettei  Ss 
x7TO(^a^o;  xujis  pixX^uxug  tu  epyts,  o/f  t«d7«  eTr^^paj^o' 

oh  T^/jpaJix  ‘TTxffti  eirevoei  to  e^yov  epyxirxT^xt,  Aniaa.  L.  vii. 
p.  296.  Ed.  Gfon‘. 
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This  stone,  which  is  inscribed  also  on  one  side,  with  die  many  other  fragments  by  it,  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  fronts  and  external  faces  of  the  antas  were  covered  with  inscription ; and  from 
the  degrees  of  magnitude  in  the  letter,  it  may  be  conjectured,  a regard  was  had  to  perspective, 
the  greater  being  higher,  and  more  remote,  the  smaller  nearer  to  the  eye ; so  that,  at  tlie  proper 
point  of  view  for  reading,  all  might  appear  nearly  of  the  same  proportion.  Many  of  these  stones 
were  much  too  ponderous  to  be  turned  up,  or  moved  aside,  by  any  strength  or  power  we  could 
apply;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  legends  of  several  are  perfecdy  uninjured.  We 
carefully  copied  those  portions  to  which  we  could  gain  access ; but  these,  as  not  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  temple,  are  reserved  for  publication  in  our  collection  of  inscriptions. 

The  above  memorial  may  perhaps  be  deemed  decisive  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  fabric  : but 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  Alexander  was  ambitious  of  inscribing  such  works;  and  it  will  be 
unfair  to  conclude  that  this  was  not  begun,  if  not  far  advanced  or  nearly  finished,  when  he  entered 
Asia;  since  on  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  in  his  way  hither,  it  is  related,  that  finding  the  Temple  of 
Diana,"  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Herostratus  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  rebuilding  under 
the  direction  of  Dinocrates,  he  offered  the  Ephesians  to  defray  all  their  past  expenses,  and  to 
complete  the  edifice,  for  the  gratification,  which,  it  appears,  he  procured  at  Priene,  to  wit,  the 
privilege  of  inscribing  it  as  the  dedicator ; and  this,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  was  then  esteemed  so 
honourable  and  important,  diat  he  could  not  obtain  it  even  on  terras  so  very  liberal  and 
magnificent. 

The  architect  of  this  august  temple  was  the  Pytheus,  or,  as  he  is  named  in  another  passage, 
Phileos,  mentioned  in  the  article  of  Teos.  The  ruin,  as  Vitruvius  also  does,  may  bear  testimony 
to  the  nobleness  of  his  genius.  He  described  it  in  a written  exposition ; and  it  is  recorded,  he 
conceived  so  highly  of  his  profession,  as  to  assert  in  his  commentaries,  that  it  behoved  an  architect 
to  excel  more  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  even  than  the  individuals  who  had  carried  each  by  their 
application  and  industiy,  to  die  summit  of  reputation. 

But,  glorious  as  this  fabric  was  when  entire,  it  presented  also  another  object  of  admiration  to  the 
heathen  traveller;  for  Pausanias,i  after  affirming  that  Ionia  was  adorned  with  temples,  such  as  no 
other  province  could  boast,  and  enumerating  the  principal,  adds,  “ You  would  be  delighted  too 
with  that  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  on  account  of  the  statue.” 


* Tfli"  h Huv  Ttji  ApJ6fi^^o;  Xspiriippuv  (Mscripti 

Apx‘ippuv)  ^p%i](Kjov^ire)',  eir  aMof  {■ffsnjtrs  wf  J'e  t^oh 

Hpea^pare^  Tif  evs7rpr;irsv,  eeXXon  (epteii/u  Ketjso'Keuaifat/^^AXe^xv^pBi' 
Jj}  Toif  EipecriBif  UTrar^eo'^eei  ra  ytyovajae,  kou  rx  pceWei/Jx 
xvaXoiptxTx,  t<p  a t(  Ttjv  e-Triypx^ijv  xijjav  TUf 

■^ITTXlVSl  TS  TCV  SITTCijx  TUV  ElpSnuV  TTpO^  (ixiTthiX'  XQ  » ISpl'/TU 

Sew  Sf6»?  Kxlxirxtuu^etv'  ptsjx  Ss  tijv  tv  ww  avyreXeixy, 

cv  <pr,CiV  (o  AplepuSaipof)  eivxi  Xapeptoxpxjvf  (Mss.  Xeipoapxrvi  et 
AeiyaxpxTVi)  fpyoy — Strab.  p.  640. 

-f-  Ideoque  de  veteribus  Architectis,  Pythius,  qui  Prien®, 


a?dem  Minervte  nobiliter  est  arcbitectatus,  ait  in  suis  C'oni- 
inentariis,  Arcbitectum  omnibus  artibus  et  doctrinis  plus 
opoi'tere  posse  facere,  quam  qui  singulas  res  suis  industriis 
et  exercitationibus  ad  summain  claritatcm  perduxerunt.  Id 
auteni  re  non  expeditur.  Vitruv.  L.  i.  c.  1. 

In  another  passage  he  is  named  Pitheus. 

{ E;^£i  ^e  {luyix)  KxiUpx  olx  vx  erEpw&»* — ^V^Eiijj  S’  xy  xui 
Tu  tv  EpuSpanj  HpaxXeiw,  jcai  AStyw?  tw  tv  npi^vn  vesw*  rvly  patv 
TV  xyxXpi.xlo{  tlyiKx.  Pausan.  L.  vii.  p.  533. 
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PLATE  I. 

MAP  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  MyEANDER. 

Wheler*  and  Spon  are  indebted  for  the  account  which  they  have  published  of  this  region  to  a 
journey  begun  in  June,  1673,  by  Dr  Pickering  and  some  merchants  of  Smyrna.  These  travellers, 
quitting  Changlee  about  four  in  tire  morning,  gained  the  top  of  Mycale,  on  which  they  had  an 
extensi^'e  view,  and  one  of  them  designed  the  mazes  of  the  Masander.  They  descended  by  a 
difficult  and  narrow  track,  and  in  two  hours  came  into  the  plain,  liaving  left  beliind  the  remains 
of  a castle  eastward.  From  Samsun,  or  Priene,  then  a village  at  the  foot  of  Mycale,  they  passed 
through  a large  plain  to  the  Mieander,  called  by  the  Turks  Boiuc-Minder,  or  the  Great  Maander, 
which  they  crossed  at  a ferry,  where  it  was  about  sixteen  fathom  broad,  and  as  many  deep  in  the 
middle,  as  the  guide  informed  them,  widr  the  current  very  swift.  About  two  houi  s after  this,  they 
arrived  at  Palatsha,  where  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a large  river,  which,  running 
through  a great  lake,  falls  into  the  Meander. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  tlrese  travellers  crossed  the  river  but  once  between  Samsun  and 
Palatsha.  The  ferry  therefore  was  below  the  junction  of  the  two  beds.  There  the  stream  was 
called  the  Great  Maander,  probably  to  distingui.sh  it,  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  the  Cayster, 
which  is  remote  from  the  other,  or  Little  River,  which  it  receives.  This  they  mistook  for  the 
principal  stream,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  Masander,  with  which  the  lake  of  Myus  communicates, 
and  which  runs  by  Palatsha.  This  also  lied  beneath  them,  when  on  mount  Mycale,  and  was  seen 
distinctly  as  in  a chart.  Their  draughtsmen  delineated  its  turnings  and  windings  for  those  of  the 
old  and  famous  river ; and  its  mazes,  which  helped  to  impose  on  them,  prevented  even  the  sus- 
picion of  an  error. 

The  Meander,  among  the  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  was  anciently  noted  for  the  production  of  new 
land.  The  stream,  it  was  remarked,  in  passing  through  the  ploughed  grounds  of  Phrygia  and 
Caria,  collected  much  slime,  and  bringing  it  down  continually,  added  to  the  coast  at  its  mouth. 

The  Meander  was  indictable  for  removing  the  soil  when  its  margin  tumbled  in ; and  the 
person,  who  recovered  damages,  was  paid  from  the  income  of  the  ferries.  The  downfals  were 
very  frequent,  and  are  supposed,  with  probability,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  curvature  of  the  bed;  the 
earth  carried  away  horn  one  part  lodging  in  another,  and  replacing  the  loss  sustained  on  one  side 
by  adding  to  the  opposite  bank. 
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The  stream  crosses  from  near  mount  Messogis  to  the  foot  of  Titanus,  opposite  to  Priene ; and 
on  tliat  side  it  continues,  running  toward  the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  Myus.  Probably  the  level  of 
the  intermediate  plain  determined  it  in  that  course  ; the  soil  washed  from  Afycale,  or  supplied  by 
the  torrent,  raising  the  surface  there,  and  forbidding  its  approach.  The  cuiTcnt,  repelled  by  die 
rocks  of  Osebaslia,  and  contracted  about  the  ferry,  wore  its  present  channel,  while  the  mud  was 
soft  and  yielding;  and  the  bed,  which  we  passed  near  them,  was  created  from  the  same  obstruc- 
tion, the  water  after  floods  running  off  there  more  forcibly,  as  meeting  with  more  resistance. 


The  river  turns  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  with  many  windings,  through  groves  of  tamarisk, 
toward  Miletus  ; proceeding  by  the  right  wing  of  the  theatre  in  mazes  to  the  sea,  wliich  is  in  view, 
and  distant,  as  we  computed  about  eight  miles;  the  plain  smooth  and  level  as  a bowling-green, 
except  certain  knolls  extant  in  it,  near  raid-way  before  Miletus.  One  of  these,  the  nordiernmost, 
is  seen  distinct,  as  a hillock ; and  on  a larger  is  a village  named  Patniotis.  In  that  part  is  the 
union  of  the  watercourse  of  Priene  with  the  river,  which  winds  south  of  the  hillock,  and  has  on 
its  margin,  two  or  more  miles  beyond  a small  fortress.  The  extremity  of  the  plain  by  the  shore 
appeared,  from  the  precipice  of  Priene,  marshy,  or  bare,  and  like  mud.  Such  was  the  face  of  this 
region  when  we  saw  it.  How  different  from  its  aspect,  when  the  mountains  were  boundaries  of 
a gulf,  and  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene,  maritime  cities! 


Strabo,  a geographer  as  exact  as  comprehensive,  whose  volume  is  indeed  an  inestimable 
treasure,  will  furnish  us,  as  it  were,  with  a chart,  enabling  us  to  contemplate  this  coast,  as  it  existed 
toward  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  $ra;  before  a famous  sophist  affirmed  of  it,  that  the 
river  had  taken  the  sea  from  the  navigator,  and  given  it  to  the  husbandman  to  be  divided  into 
fields ; that  furrows  were  seen  in  the  place  of  waves,  and  kids  sporting  in  the  room  of  dolphins ; 
and  that  instead  of  hearing  the  hoarse  mariner,  you  were  delighted  with  the  sweet  echo  of  the 
pastoral  pipe. 


Miletus  had  then  four  ports,  one  of  them  very  capacious ; and  before  it  was  a cluster  of  small 
islands.  Beyond  Miletus,  the  coast  winding,  was  a bay  called  the  Latmlan,  from  Latmus,  the 
adjacent  mountain.  In  this  bay  was  “ Heraclea  under  Latmus,”  a small  town,  once  called  Latmos, 
with  a road  for  vessels ; and  near  that  place,  after  crossing  a rivulet,  was  a cavern  or  grotto, 
with  the  sepulchre  of  Endymion.  On  this  mountain,  it  was  fabled,  Luna  cast  that  hero  and  hunter 
into  a profound  sleep,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saluting  him.  After  Heraclea  was  Pyrrha,  an  incon- 
siderable town,  the  distance  between  them  by  sea  about  one  hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a 
half.  From  Miletus  to  Heraclea  was  a little  more,  coasting  the  bay;  but  from  Miletus  to  Pyrrha,* 


• The  Latin  intei-pveter  of  Strabo  lias  omitted  the  words 
From  ]\Iiletii.s  to  Pi/rrha.  See  also  C'ellarius,  p.  52. 

The  geogi-apher,  after  mentioiiiog  slightly  Pyrrha  and 
Heraclea  as  inconsiderable  towns,  advertises  his  reader,  that 
the  compass  of  his  work  requires  him  not  to  dwell  but  on 
places  of  note.  This  passage  is  grossly  mistranslated.  The 
interpreter  will  frequently  mislead  those  who  attend  not  to 


the  original : and  is,  in  this  instance,  the  sole  cause  why 
Wheler,  finding  himself  puzzled,  suspects  Strabo  to  be  less 
accurate  in  tins  portion  of  his  work,  than  he  pretemh  to  be. 

The  river  running  by  the  theatre  of  Miletns  perplexed 
Wheler  exceedingly;  He  supposes  Miletus  to  have  been 
Pyrrha,  and  Branchidte  to  be  Heraclea.  Spon,  with  the 
same  materials,  suppresses  tlie  mention  of  any  difficulty ; 
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in  a straight  course,  was  only  thirty  stadia,  or  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  so  much  longer  was 
the  voyage  by  the  shore.  From  Pynha  to  the  mouth  of  the  Masander  were  fifty  stadia,  or  six 
miles  and  a quarter,  the  ground  slimy  and  marshy.  From  hence  there  was  a navigation  to  Myus‘“ 
in  skiffs,  or  small  vessels,  a distance  of  thirty  stadia.  After  the  mouth  of  the  Masander  was  the 
coast  against  Priene.  The  sea  had  once  washed  the  wall  of  this  city,  and  it  had  two  ports,  one 
of  which  shut  up  ; but  then  it  was  seen  within  land,  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles,  above  the  shore. 

The  principal  island  in  the  cluster  before  Miletus  was  Lade.  There,  when  Invaded  by  Darius, 
the  lonians  assembled  three  hundred  and  sixty  triremes,  and  engaged  his  fleet  of  six  hundred. 
The  Milesians  had  eighty  ships,  and  formed  the  wing  toward  the  east.  Next  to  them  were  the 
Prienneans  with  twelve,  and  the  iNfyusians  with  three.  The  island  was  afterwards  seized  by 
Alexander ; and,  while  he  besieged  Miletus,  was  the  station  of  the  Greek  admiral,  who  blocked  up 
the  port.  The  Milesians,  when  he  was  about  to  storm  the  city,  tried  to  escape,  some  in  skiffs,  some 
swimming  on  their  bucklers,  but  were  intercepted  : only  three  hundred  getting  to  a steep  islet, 
which  they  resolved  to.  defend.  This  probably  was  one  by  Lade.  Two,  near  Miletus,  called 
Canielidas,  the  Camels,  were  among  the  less  considerable.  A single  one,  it  is  likely  the  norther- 
most  hillock,  was  called  Asteria,  from  Asterius,  whose  skeleton,  remarkable  for  its  size,  was  shown 
there.  He  reigned,  it  is  related,  before  the  Ionic  migration.  By  the  Tragic,  probably  mud-banks 
and  shoals  formed  by  the  river,  were  other  islets,  the  stations  of  robbers. 

“ Nature,”  says  Pliny,  “ has  taken  islands  from  the  sea,  and  joined  them  to  the  continent ; from 
Miletus,  Dromiscos  and  Perne ; and  Hybanda,  once  an  island  of  Ionia,  is  now  two  hundred  stadia, 
twent)--five  miles,  from  the  coast.”  Nature  in  this  district  was  the  Masander,  and  the  islands  here 
specified  are  perhaps  the  rocks  of  Osebasha.  The  river  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  parent  of  its 
own  bed. 

The  bay,  on  which  Myus  was  once  seated,  became  a lake,  when  the  Mceander,  by  lodging 
slime  at  the  mouth,  had  cut  off  the  ingress  of  the  salt-water.  The  mountains  were  an  obstacle,  or 
the  whole  recess  would  have  been  filled,  and  converted  into  a plain.  Their  rills  also  supplied  the 
fresh  water,  which  generated  the  gnats.  The  land  grew,  as  it  were,  daily,  and  was  continually 
removing  the  sea  farther  from  the  lake.  The  mouth  of  the  Mjeander  was  then  seeia  between 


and,  on  the  authority  of  the  inscription  on  the  theatre,  boldly 
calls  the  place  Miletus.  Cellarius  prefers  the  opinion  of 
Wheler.  He  cites  Strabo  to  prove  the  distance  between 
Miletus  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  CX.  stadia;  and 
observing  it  onlyX.  in  Pliny,  supposes  the  nuiiieral  C omitted. 
But  the  calculation  from  Strabo  is  imperfect  and  erroneous, 
the  emendation  of  Pliny  neither  well  founded  nor  necessary ; 
and  it  happens,  that  Spon  is  superficially  right,  while  Cellarius 
with  Wheler  is  learnedly  mistaken. 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  errors  of  Cellarlns  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  and  to  reflect  back  the  unmerited  censures 
which  he  bestows  on  the  ancient  writers,  who  have  treated 
on  the  places. 


We  may  with  reason  wonder,  that  so  obvious  a clue  to 
these  intricacies  and  seeming  contradictions,  as  that  we  have 
given,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  modern  travellers,  geogra- 
phers, and  annotators,  in  general;  especially  as  each  class 
professes  to  take  Strabo  for  their  surest  guide  or  principal 
counsel. 

• The  distance  between  Miletus  and  Myus,  by  water, 
seems  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten  stadia,  or  thirteen 
and  three  quarters. 

From  Miletus  to  Pyrrha  ....  30 

From  Pyrrha  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mteander  - 50 
From  thence  to  Myfls  - - - - 30 
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Miletus  and  Priene ; and  this  city  had  a wide  plain  before  it.  Afterwards  it  approached  within 
ten  stadia,  or  a mile  and  a quarter,  of  Miletus ; and  die  bays  above  that  city  were  rendered  firm 
ground.  The  traveller,  who  shall  ride  along  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus,  eastward  from  Miletus, 
will,  I doubt  not,  discover  the  site  of  Heraclea ; and  the  rivulet  may  direct  him  even  now  to  the 
cave  of  Endymion.  Pyrrha  has  been  mentioned  as  within  land.  The  space  between  Priene  and 
Miletus  was  added,  in  no  long  time  to  the  continent.  The  ports  of  this  city  ceased  to  be  navigable  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  Lade  and  Asteria,  and  the  islets  near  them,  were  encircled  witli  soil.  Before  this 
happened,  the  water-course  of  Priene  entered  the  sea,  separate  from  the  M^eander. 

Miletus,  deprived  by  the  Meander  of  the  principal  advantages  of  its  situation,  experienced, 
with  the  cides  its  neighbours,  a gradual  decay,  which  will  end  in  total  extinction,  as  it  were,  by  a 
natural  death,  after  a lingering  illness.  The  progress  of  the  changes,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
unattended  to  in  the  barbarous  ages,  as  not  sudden  ; or  unnoticed,  as  not  important.  But  we  are 
informed,  that  a place  by  the  shore,  where  the  river  in  the  ninth  century  entered  the  sea,  was 
called  Me  Gardens;  and  that  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel,  finding  the  region  well  watered  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  resolved  to  refresh  his  army  there,  and  to  forget  the  toils  of  war  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chace. 

From  the  alterations  already  effected,  we  may  infer,  that  the  Menander  will  still  continue  to 
encroach;  that  the  recent  earth,  now  soft,  will  harden,  and  the  present  marslies  be  dry.  The 
shore  will  in  time  j)rotrude  so  far,  that  the  promontories,  which  now  shelter  it,  will  be  seen  inland. 
It  will  unite  witli  Samos,  and  in  a series  of  years  extend  to  remoter  islands,  if  the  soil,  while  fresh 
and  yielding,  be  not  carried  away  by  some  current  setting  without  the  mountains.  If  this  happen, 
it  will  be  distributed  along  the  coast,  or  wafted  elsewhere  in  the  tide,  ajid  form  new  plains.  Some 
barren  rock  of  die  adjacent  deep  may  be  enriched  with  a fertile  domain,  and  other  cities  rise  and 
flourish  from  the  bounty  of  the  Msander. 

The  stoiy  of  Myiis  is  remarkable,  but  not  singular.  A town  by  Pergamum  had  suffered  in  the 
same  manner.  Myus  originally  was  seated  on  a bay  of  the  sea,  not  large,  but  abounding  in  fish. 
Hence,  this  city  was  given  to  Themistocles  to  furnish  that  article  for  his  table.  The  bay  changed 
into  a lake,  and  became  fresh.  Myriads  of  gnats  swarmed  on  it,  and  the  town  was  devoured,  as  it 
were,  from  the  water.  The  Myusians  retired  from  this  enemy  to  Miletus,  carrying  away  all  their 
moveables  and  the  statues  of  their  gods.  They  were  incorporated  with  the  Milesians,  and  sacrificed, 
and  gave  their  suffrage  with  them  at  the  Panionian  congress.  A writer  of  the  second  century 
relates,  that  nothing  remained  at  Myus  in  his  time,  but  a temple  of  Bacchus  of  white  stone  or 
marble. 

The  site  of  Myus  is  as  romantic  as  its  fortune  was  extraordinary'.  The  wall  incloses  a mass  of 
naked  rocks  rudely  piled,  of  a dark  dismal  hue,  with  precipices  and  vast  hollows,  fi-om  which 
perhaps  stone  has  been  cut.  A few  huts,  inhabited  by  Turkish  families,  are  of  the  same  colour, 
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and  scarcely  distinguishable.  Beyond  these,  frondng  the  lake,  there  is  a theatre  hewn  in  the 
mountain,  with  some  mossy  remnants  of  the  wall  of  the  proscenium ; but  the  marble  seats  are 
removed.  Between  the  huts  and  the  lake  are  several  terraces  with  steps  cut  as  at  Priene.  One, 
a quadrangular  area  edged  with  marble  fragments,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Agora.  By 
another  were  stones  ornamented  with  shields  of  a circular  form.  But  the  principal  and  most 
conspicuous  ruin  is  the  small  temple  of  Bacchus,  which  is  seated  on  an  abrujjt  rock,  with  the  front 
only,  which  is,  toward  the  east,  accessible.  The  roof  is  destroyed.  The  cell  is  well  built,  of 
smooth  stone,  with  a brown  crust  on  it.  The  portico  was  in  Antis.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
church,  and  the  entrance  walled  up  with  patch-work.  The  marbles,  which  lie  scattered  about, 
the  broken  columns,  and  mutilated  statues,  all  witness  a remote  antiquity.  The  city  wall  was  con- 
structed, like  that  at  Ephesus,  with  square  towers,  and  is  still  standing,  except  toward  the  water. 
It  runs  up  the  mountain-slope  so  far  as  to  be  in  some  places  hardly  discernible. 

Without  the  city  are  the  cemeteries  of  its  early  inhabitants  ; graves  cut  in  the  rock,  of  all  sizes, 
suited  to  the  human  stature  at  different  ages;  with  innumerable  flat  stones,  which  served  as 
lids.  Some  are  yet  covered,  and  many  open,  and,  by  the  lake,  filled  with  water.  The  lids 
are  overgrown  with  a short,  dry,  brown  moss,  their  very  aspect  evincing  old  age.  An 
inscription,  close  by  a small  hut  in  a naiTow  pass  of  the  mountain  westward,  on  marble,  in  large 
characters,  records  a son  of  Seleucus,  who  died  young,  and  the  affliction  of  his  parents ; con- 
cluding with  a tender  expostulation  with  them  on  the  inefhcacy  and  impropriety  of  their  immo- 
derate sorrow.  Nearer  the  city,  among  some  trees,  is  a well,  with  the  base  of  a column  perforated 
on  the  mouth. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  vestiges  of  monasteries  and  churches,  which  are  numerous,  that 
Myus  was  repeopled  when  monachisin,  spreading  from  Egypt,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  extended  itself  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires.  The  lake  abounding  in  fish,  afforded 
an  important  article  of  diet  under  a ritual,  which  enjoined  frequent  abstinence  from  flesh.  It 
probably  contributed  to  render  tins  place,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  resort  of  devotees 
and  anchorites,  a nursery  of  saints,  another  mount  Athos. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings.  Here  probably  stood  Thymbria, 
within  four  stadia  of  Myus.  Near  it  was  a charonium,  or  sacred  cavern,  one  of  those  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  be  filled  with  the  deadly  vapours  of 
lake  Avernus. 

The  lake  is  visible  from  Priene  and  Miletus.  It  is  greater  in  length  than  in  width  ; the  water 
is  brackish.  There  are  several  rocky  islets  within  its  circuit ; one  near  Myus  is  surrounded  with 
a wall  of  common  masonry,  inclosing  the  ruins  of  a church.  Amongst  the  fragments  was  found 
a marble  with  a sepulchral  inscription  to  “ Heraclides  son  of  Sotades,  Neochorus  to  Hecate.  Thi.s 
temple  was  probably  near  the  charonium  of  Thymbria.  The  Neochori  had  the  general  care  ol 
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the  temples  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  office  was  accounted  very  honourable.  It  was  some- 
times conferred  on  cities,  and  is  found  inscribed  among  their  titles. 

The  Greek  emperor  Manuel  encamped  near  this  lake  with  his  army,  about  the  year  867.  " His 
camp,”  says  Cinnamus,  “ was  situated  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Mjeander.  There  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  issues  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as  it  were  the  produce  of  a thousand 
springs  ; and,  spreading  a deluge  over  the  adjacent  country,  first  composes  a lake,  then,  forming 
for  itself  a deep  bed,  becomes  a river.”  Its  junction  with  the  Masander  is  computed  to  be  half  a 
mile  in  length.  The  city  of  Myus  had  anciently  an  intercourse  by  water  with  Miletus. 


PLATE  II. 

MAP  OF  PRIENE. 

The  acropolis  is  situated  upon  a natural  terrace,  incircled,  excepting  towards  the  plain,  by  an 
ancient  wall  of  the  masonry  termed  pseudisodoniura.  This  has  been  repaired  and  made  tenable 
in  a later  age  by  additional  out-works.  A steep,  high  and  naked  rock  rises  behind,  and  the  terrace 
terminates  in  fiont,  in  a most  abrupt  and  formidable  precipice,  whence  the  spectator  looks  down 
with  awe  on  the  diminutive  objects  beneath.  The  massive  heap  of  the  temple  below  appears  to 
the  naked  eye  but  as  cliippings  of  marble. 

A winding  track  leads  down  from  the  acropolis  to  the  city ; the  steps  cut  in  the  rock  are 
nanow ; the  path  no  wider  than  sufficient  to  permit  the  approach  of  a single  person. 

The  temple  of  Minerva-Polias,  although  prostrate,  is  one  of  the  remains  of  Ionian  elegance  and 
grandeur  too  considerable  to  be  hastily  or  slightly  examined.  When  entire  it  overlooked  the  city, 
which  was  seated  on  tlie  side  of  the  mountain  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  slope,  descending  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  tlie  plain.  The  communication  from  one  terrace  to  another  was  by  stair- 
cases cut  in  the  solid  rock,  many  of  which  are  still  remaining.  Below  tlie  temple  are  the  mins  of 
the  Agora,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architecture. 

On  a lower  terrace  the  remains  of  a stadium  are  seen,  one  of  its  sides  being  supported  by  the 
ancient  wall  of  the  city,  which  is  strengthened  by  buttresses,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  masonry,  forming  the  seats  of  die  stadium  on  the  side  next  the  plain.  The  seats 
of  the  opposite  side  still  remain. 

All  the  buildings  are  constructed  with  the  marble  of  the  mountain,  which  in  some  instances 
assumes  a dark  hue,  although  the  general  tint  is  grey. 
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The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  walls  may  be  easily  traced  descending  horn  the  acropolis  to  the 
plain  ; many  masses  remain  worthy  of  admiration,  for  their  solidity  and  beauty.  There  are  also 
considerable  remains  of  an  inner  wall  of  equal  importance. 

The  city  was  approached  by  three  gates  ; one  of  them  is  towards  Kelibesh  ; beyond  it  are  vaults 
and  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock.  Another  is  in  the  wall  facing  the  plain,  the  descent  to  it  is 
rugged  and  steep  ; the  steps  are  continued  beyond  the  gateway  to  a fountain,  now  surrounded  by 
a marsh. 

The  site  of  Priene  is  entirely  deserted  ; there  are  three  mills  and  the  house  of  a baker,  at  the  foot 
of  tire  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  city,  at  a spot  now  called  Samsun ; and  beyond  this  tire  Turkish 
village  of  Kelibesh,  consisting  of  about  t%velve  houses.  Higher  up  to  the  north  of  this  is  Giaur 
Kelibesh,  a modern  Greek  village  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  in  a flourishing  condition,  and 
daily  increasing. 

PLATE  III. 

VIEW  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA-POLIAS. 


PLATE  IV. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA-POLIAS. 


The  temple  of  Minerva-Polias,  like  most  of  the  celebrated  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  was 
surrounded  by  a peribolus,  or  cloister;  tlie  entrance  to  which  was  through  a propyljeum,  or 
gateway.  From  the  confusion  in  which  the  ruins  lie  heaped,  the  whole  mass  has  been  generally 
considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  only.  A later  and  more  minute  investigation  has 
demonstrated  tliatsome  of  the  fragments  attributed  to  the  temple  formed  part  of  the  propyl^um. 

The  south  wall  of  the  peribolus,  which  is  of  rustic  masonry,  remains  as  high  as  the  surface  of 
the  ground  within,  supporting  a platform  twenty  feet  in  height.  Part  of  the  east  wall  adjoining 
the  propylsum  is  still  standing.  Some  vestiges  extending  in  a straight  line  at  a short  distance 
from  the  south  wall  and  parallel  to  it,  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  peribolus  was  surrounded  within  by 
porticoes ; in  conformity  with  a custom  very  jirevalent  in  Greece. 


The  plan  of  the  temple  is  a parallelogram,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  six  inches  long,  by . 
sixty-four  feet  three  inches,  measured  on  the  upper  step.  There  were  eleven  columns  in  the 
flanks,  and  six  in  the  fronts  of  the  temple. 
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The  walls  of  the  cella  ranged  with  the  columns,  which  were  second  in  order  from  those  at  the 
angles  of  the  fronts,  and  inclosed  an  area  of  about  sixty-five  feet  by  thirty  feet  nine  inches.  They 
are  four  feet  in  thickness. 


PLATE  V. 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

This  temple  exhibits  one  of  the  few  instances  of  Ionic  column.s  with  bases  raised  upon  plinths. 
Although  in  buildings  of  Roman  architecture  plinths,  and  very  frequently  pedestals,  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  such  situations,  their  introduction  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  : at  least  no  building  of  an  origin  decidedly  Grecian,  erected  in  the  best  periods  of 
the  history  of  architecture,  has  been  found  to  countenance  the  observance  of  such  a mode  of 
construction. 

The  propylasum,  which  We  must  consider  as  forming  part  of  the  grand  edifice  of  the  temple, 
exhibits  a similar  departure  from  the  prevailing  mode. 

Tlie  columns  are  four  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  intervals  somewhat  more  than  seven 
feet  four  inches,  making  the  proportion  of  the  interval  to  the  diameter  very  nearly  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  one.  Had  the  ruins  of  this  edifice  been  as  inaccessible  as  those  of  the  temple  at  Teos, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  artist  who  travelled  with  Vitruvius  for  his  architectural 
guide,  would  have  concluded  from  the  extent  of  the  front,  that  the  species  of  the  temple  was  that 
termed  Pycnostyle,  by  this  author ; supposing  the  usual  intervals  to  have  been  nearly  a diameter 
and  a half  of  the  columns,  and  the  central  interval  larger.  It  is  to  such  preconceived  notions  that 
the  error  in  the  ichnography  of  the  temple  of  Teos,  amongst  odier  instances  of  similar  aiTange- 
ment,  has  arisen. 

The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  composed  of  several  frusta,  a circumstance  for  which  no  probable 
reason  can  be  assigned,  as  the  marble  of  mount  Mycale  admitted  of  being  quarried  into  blocks  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

The  capitals  of  the  angular  columns  shew  a similar  face  in  both  fronts.  The  doorway  is  given 
from  conjecture. 
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PLATE  VI. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

A verv  considerable  error  occurred  in  tire  former  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  representation  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns  ; they  are  there  shewn  a foot  less  in  diameter  than  the  actual  admeasure- 
ment gives  them.  The  figured  dimensions  in  the  original  drawings,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  correct,  die  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  draughtsman. 

The  apparent  want  of  substance  in  the  base  represented  thus  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  followed  by  the  architects  of  andquity. 

The  base  is  formed  by  two  blocks  of  marble,  the  lower  being  more  than  eleven  inches  and  a half 
in  depth,  and  the  upper  more  than  eight  and  a half.  The  torus  is  elliptical  and  fluted. 

The  eyes  of  the  volute  are  bored  two  inches  and  a half  in  depth,  perhaps  for  the  convenience 
of  fixing  festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  other  apparatus  with  wliich  the  ancients  were  accustomed 
to  adorn  their  temples  on  days  of  festivity,  or  public  solemnity.  The  hem,  or  border,  with  its 
fillet,  resting  on  the  echinus,  and  connecting  with  a graceful  sweep  the  spirals  of  the  volutes,  and 
in  a manner  keeping  them  fixed  and  secure  in  their  place,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this 
capital. 

PLATE  VII. 

THE  CAPITAL  AND  BASE  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

Fig.  1.  The  plinth  and  base,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

Fig.  2.  The  capital  and  the  fasciae  of  the  epistyliura,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
column. 

A specimen  of  the  analogy  between  the  capitals,  bases,  and  lower  part  of  the  columns  of  these 
temples,  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Teos. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

Fig.  1.  The  plan  of  the  capital,  in  which  it  is  observable,  the  echinus  is  continued  quite  round, 
and  appears  with  above  half  its  projecture  under  the  pillows  of  the  volutes,  contributing  very 
much  to  its  richness. 

Fig.  2.  An  elevadon  of  the  profile  of  the  capital. 

Fig.  3.  A section  through  the  profile  of  the  capital. 

Fig.  4.  A section  through  the  front  of  the  capital. 

Fig.  5.  The  contour  of  the  volute,  of  which  the  measures  were  collected  not  without  much 
difficult)',  it  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  several  different  fiagments. 

The  spiral  of  the  volute  has  four  revolutions,  and  may  be  described  as  follows.  Let  fall  a 
perpendicular  line,  at  pleasure,  for  the  cathetus ; and  set  off  from  the  point,  whence  it  is  dropped, 
any  given  distance  tor  the  centre  of  the  eye,  which  being  divided  into  six  parts,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  that  describes  the  eye  will  be  the  half  of  one  of  them.  To  find  the  points,  in  which  the 
centres  of  the  spiral  are  fixed,  draw  two  oblique  lines,  at  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  through 
the  centre  of  the  eye  ; then  inscribe  an  hexagon,  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  cathetus, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  and  di\  ide  the  oblique  lines,  from  the  centie 
to  their  intersections  with  the  sides  of  the  hexagon,  into  three  parts,  which  will  give  the  points,  in 
which  the  centres  of  the  three  first  revoludons  are  fixed  : for  the  fourth,  bisect  the  remainder  of 
the  oblique  lines  between  the  centres  of  the  third  revolution,  and  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Thus  you 
will  have  the  centres  of  the  fourth  revolution,  and  complete  the  spiral  of  the  volute. 

Fig.  6.  A section  through  the  torus  of  the  base,  in  which  the  fludngs  and  profile  are  distinctly 
marked. 


PLATE  IX. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ENTABLATURE. 

Fig.  1.  The  comice  of  the  temple. 

The  ornaments  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lion’s  head  are  added,  being  the  same  as  were  found  on 
the  right. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sima  does  not  spring  from  the  edge  of  the  fillet 
beneath,  but  leaves  a small  recess,  which  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  materials  of  this  member 
might  originally  be  of  lead ; for  if  a sheet  of  this  be  laid  upon  the  comice,  and  turned  up  in  the 
form  of  a sima,  (the  use  of  which  is  to  collect  the  water  from  the  roof,  and  throw  it  off  from  the 
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building,  through  the  mouths  of  the  lions’  heads  generally  carved  for  that  purpose)  * it  will  natu- 
rally leave  such  a recess.  This  particularity  is  found  in  plain,  as  well  as  ornamented  cornices,  in 
the  Greek  buildings.  Thus  among  others  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  has  the 
cornice  of  the  pediment  crowned  with  anovolo,  which  springs  from  the  fillet  beneath  in  the  same 
manner,  and  has  no  ornaments. 

A.  The  soffit  of  the  dentils. 

Fig.  2.  A section  through  the  cornice  of  the  pediment,  with  its  front  annexed. 

The  ornaments  on  tire  sima  are  composed  in  a very  different  manner  from  those  in  the  lateral 
cornice ; and,  lest  this  singiilarit)'  should  give  reason  to  suspect  an  error  in  the  application  here,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  measures  of  diese  two  cornices  were  taken  from  an  angular  stone  of  the 
pediment. 

Fig.  3.  A section  through  the  architrave  of  the  temple,  with  its  internal  face. 

The  architrave  was  composed  of  three  pieces,  and  the  juncdon  of  the  two  lowermost  was  at  the 
line  marked  in  the  .section.  The  cymatium  of  the  external  face  was  the  third  ; but  we  could  find 
no  remnant  of  it.  The  compartment  in  the  soffit  has  no  ornaments  in  the  pannel. 

Fig.  4.  A section  through  one  of  the  transverse  beams  which  supported  the  lacunaria,  with  one 
of  its  faces. 

This  also  has  a compartment  in  the  soffit,  like  that  of  the  architrave. 


PLATE  X 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  CORNICES. 

The  sima  along  the  flanks  of  the  temple  was  adorned  with  lions’  heads',  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding plate.  That  of  the  pediment  was  ornamented  in  a manner  altogether  dissimilar.  This 
comice  ends  with  the  astragal  below  the  echinus. 


PLATE  XL 
PLAN  OF  THE  PROPYL^UM. 


All  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece  of  any  celebrity  were  surrounded  by  a peribolus.  This 
was  sometimes  a wall,  inclosing  the  court  of  the  temple,  but  more  frequendy  a peristyle,  or  open 
portico,  with  a propylsum  or  gateway  in  one  of  the  ends. 


• III  simis,  qu£e-  supra  curmmnl  in  hiteribus  sunt  ajdiuin, 
capita  Iconiiia  .sunt  sculpetida,  ita  posita,ut  contra  coluinnus 
singu  las  ea  primuin  slnt  dcsignata,  caetera  vero  sequali  inodo 
disposita,  uti  singula  singulis  mediis  regulis  respondeant. 
H®c  autem  qu«  erunt  contra  columnas,  pertei-ebrata  sint  ad 


canalcm,  qiii  excipit  e tcgulis  aquam  coelesteni.  Mediana 
autem  sint  solida,  uti  quie  cadit  vis  aquai  per  tcgiilas  in  cana- 
Icin,  nc  dcjiciatur  per  intcrcoliimnia,  neque  trauseuntes  per- 
fundat.  Sed  qute  sunt  contra  columnas,  videantur  einittere 
vomentia  ructus  aquarum  ex  ore.  Vitruv.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
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The  propylasum  at  Priene  is  a building  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  having  a tetrastyle 
portico  in  each  front ; within  the  principal  portico  is  a door-way,  of  no  considerable  width,  which 
gave  access  to  the  court  and  the  temple  beyond.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  in  width 
into  three  equal  spaces,  separated  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  pilasters,  two  feet  each  way : these  are 
surmounted  by  capitals  of  a singular  design,  differing  wholly,  like  all  those  of  the  pilasters  of 
Grecian  architecture,  from  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  Like  the  interior  columns  of  the  Athenian 
propyhea,  these  pilasters  support  the  marble  deling  of  the  building  and  the  roof,  of  the  same 
material,  above  it. 

The  columns  are  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  intercolumniations  are  nearly  five  feet 
three  Inches  in  width,  the  intervals  being  to  the  diameter  of  the  column  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  two  and  a half  to  one.  The  central  interval  is  not  enlarged  in  this  instance,  although,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  severity  of  the  njles  applicable  to  tlie  construction  of  sacred 
edifices,  was  sometimes  disregarded  in  buildings  of  a less  solemn  character.  According  to  the 
Grecian  notions  of  beauty  in  architecture,  the  width  of  a portico  bore  some  relation  to  the  height, 
conjoindy  with  some  reference  to  the  number  of  columns  the  front  presented.  Where  there  were 
only  four  columns  in  front  the  intervals  were  sometimes  made  equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  columns,  whilst,  on  the  odier  hand,  in  porticoes  having  ten  columns  in  front,  the  intervals 
were- sometimes  a diameter  and  three-fourths,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  a diameter  and  six-tenths. 


In  a tetrastyle  porUco  therefore  there  seemed  to  be  lltde  occasion  for  widening  the  central  interval, 
unless  when  the  dimensions  of  the  building  were  altogether  inconsiderable ; when  so  much  as  three 
diameters  of  a column  afforded  an  opening  of  insufficient  width  for  the  purposes  of  ingress. 


PLATE  XII. 

THE  PORTICO  OF  THE  PROPYL^UM. 

The  columns,  like  those  of  the  temple,  were  raised  upon  plinths.  The  bases  are  of  the  common 
Atdc  form. 


There  are  some  features  of  the  building  indicating  an  age  of  architecture  less  pure  than  the 
period  of  the  construcdon  of  the  temple.  The  abacus  of  the  capital  has  a fillet,  a very  unequi- 
vocal mark  of  degradation  in  architecture ; the  fascia  of  the  epistylium  are  more  unequally  divided, 
and  the  frieze  is  less  in  depth,  and  without  the  cymatium  or  ovalo. 
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PLATE  XIII. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  THE  PROPYL^UM. 

Tliis  section  shows  the  insulated  square  pilasters  supporting  the  lacunaria  of  the  building.  The 
beams,  which  extended  longitudinally,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  marble  cieling  which  could  be 
ascertained  with  precision.  The  other  parts,  and  the  carpentry  of  the  roof,  are  conjectural.  The 
epist)dia,  frieze,  and  cornice,  are  each  in  one  block  in  thickness  and  depth  ; the  gutter  is  hollowed 
in  the  top  surface  of  the  course  forming  tire  cornice  in  the  flanks  of  the  building. 

A.  Section  of  the  joint  tiles,  in  shape  resembling  half  an  hexagonal  prism : they  covered  the 
junction  of  the  flat  tiles,  and  prevented  the  admission  of  water  through  the  joints  extending  from 
the  ridge  to  the  gutter. 

PLATE  XIV. 

THE  FLANK  OF  THE  PROPYL^UM. 

The  walls  in  the  flanks  of  the  building  were  divided  into  compartments,  by  the  introduction  of 
two  antas  of  little  projection.  This  Is  another  departure  from  the  purer  style  of  the  Greeks,  who 
in  a better  age,  would  have  left  the  wall  plain  between  the  two  antas  terminating  it, 

PLATE  XV. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

The  base  and  capital  of  the  columns. 

The  sofliit  of  the  cornice,  shewing  the  arrangement  of  the  dentils. 

PLATE  XVI. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

Fig.  1.  The  flank  of  the  capitals. 

Fig.  2.  Plan  of  the  capitals. 


Fig,  1. 
Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3.  Section  through  the  capitals,  made  by  a plane  passing  through  the  front. 
Fig.  4.  Section  tlnough  the  capitals,  made  by  a plane  passing  through  the  flanks. 
Fig.  5.  Section  through  the  centre  of  the  pulvinar,  or  cushion,  of  the  capitals. 
Fig.  6.  Section  of  the  comice  belonging  to  the  pediments  of  the  building. 


PLATE  XVII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORNAMENTS. 

Fig.  1 . Capital  and  base  of  the  insulated  pilasters.  Contrary  to  the  practice  observed  in  the 
purer  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  pilasters  hav£  a slight  diminution  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top. 

Fig.  2.  The  ornament  on  the  pulvinar  of  the  capitals. 

Fig.  3.  The  ornamental  sima  of  the  pediments. 

Fig.  4.  Section  through  one  of  the  marble  beams  supporting  the  lacunaria. 

Fig.  5.  A fragment  found  amongst  the  ruins. 

PLATE  XVTIL 

FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  AGORA. 

Fig.  1 . A cornice  found  at  some  distance,  to  tlie  south-east  from  die  perlbolus.  The  composition, 
proportion,  and  taste  of  the  mouldings,  agree  perfecdy  well  with  the  cornice  of  the  peristyle,* 
and  plainly  prove,  that  it  belonged  to  die  same  building,  and,  as  the  dentils  are  omitted,  probably 
to  a pediment  in  the  front  of  the  peribolus.  The  difference  between  the  ornaments  on  the  sima, 
and  those  of  die  cornice  before  mendoned,  will  offer  no  objection  to  this  assumption,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  those  in  the  lateral  cornice  of  the  temple  vary  greatly  from  that  in  the  pedinient.t 

Fig.  2.  A Doric  capital  and  entablature. 

Below  the  temple,  and  contiguous  to  the  south  wall  of  the  peribolus,  is  a large  level  piece  of 
ground,  of  which  the  western  end  forms  a terrace,  faced  with  a rustic  wall.  The  remnants  of  a 
Doric  building,  of  white  marble,  are  scattered  over  this  spot,  which,  being  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Agora.J  Out  of  diese  fragments  are  collected 
this  capital  and  entablature ; but  whether  these  members  belonged  to  each  other,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  measures  are  taken  from  stones  lying  separate,  at  such  a distance  as  shows  they  were 
employed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  building.  However,  on  comparing  the  members  together. 


* See  PI.  YIII.  Fig.  6. 

See  PI.  VI.  Fig.  1 and  2. 

X Grieci  in  quadiato,  amplissimis  et  duplicibus  poi  ticibus, 


fora  coustituunt,  crebrisqiie  coluimiis,  et  lapideis  aut  mar- 
morcis  epistyliis  adornant ; et  supra  ainbulationes  in  coii- 
tignationibus  faciunt.  Vitruv.  1.  v.  c.  1. 


28  PRIENE. 

no  considerable  disagreement  is  found  in  tlieir  proportions,  except  in  the  mutules,  of  which  the 
length  does  not  properly  coincide  with  the  breadth  of  the  trigliphs.  The  sima  was  decorated  with 
lions  heads,  which  are  defaced. 

As  not  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  was  entire,  or  in  its  place,  neither  their  diameter  nor  alti- 
tude could  be  ascertained  ; but  if  two  feet  six  inches  and  six-tenths  be  taken  for  the  diameter,  their 
diminution  will  be  one-sixth  ; and  if  six  diameters  and  a half  for  the  altitude,  the  height  of  the 
entablature  will  be  two-ninths  and  a half ; but  if  steps  are  added  to  the  columns,  the  height  of  the 
entablature  may  be  made  one-fourth,  the  steps  included.  The  columns,  in  the  portico  erected  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  at  Delos,  and  in  the  temple  ofJupiTEu  Nemeus  in  Achaia,*  have  the 
same  proportions.  The  height  of  the  entablature  in  the  former  is  three-elevenths  of  tlie  column, 
which  differs  but  very  little  from  this.  The  example  of  the  Doric  portico  at  Athens  is  followed, 
in  placing  the  capital  and  members  of  die  entablature  upon  one  another. 

Fig.  3.  The  projection  of  the  trigliph  from  die  naked  of  the  frieze. 

* This  temple  is  distant  about  five  hours,  a little  to  the  south  of  west,  from  Corinth,  and  one  hour  east  from  a village 
called  St.  Giorgio. 
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DIDYME. 


The  temple  of  the  Branchidas,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  named,  of  Apollo  Didymasus,  with  the 
Oracle,  was  not  very  remote  either  by  sea  or  land  from  Miletus,*  being  seated  on  the  promon- 
toi-y  called  Posideium,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stadia  from  the  shore,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  from  the  city  ;t  and  both  are  recorded  as  occupying  this  spot  before  the  Ionic 
migi-ation.t 


The  appellation  Branchidae  was  derived  from  a very  noted  family  so  called,  which  continued 
in  possession  of  the  priesthood  until  the  time  of  Xerxes,  deducing  its  pedigree  from  the  real  or 
reputed  founder  and  original  proprietor,  Branchus.  Several  of  these  sacred  tribes  flourished 
in  Greece,  and  intermixed,  as  this  did,  fable  with  their  genealogy,  raising  their  progenitor,  to 
conciliate  a greater  respect  from  the  people,  far  above  the  level  of  common  humanity.  The  story 


• Strab.  p.  634. 

'f'  Msjct  TO  nog-uSwv  TO  MiA»iO‘(ov,  ecrji  to  nuvraov  rv 
^iSvi^eug  AvoXXievof  to  tv  Bpoi'y^iSccig,  avaQatyji  orov  oi^uxatSexa 
(Mss.  oxju  xcu  SioSexec)  ^ctSitsc.  Ibid. 

Oraculum  a Posideio  xviii.  stad.  Macrob.  L.  xvii. 


Posideium  Promontorium  et  oppidum  Branchidanmi  ap- 
pellatum,  nunc  Didyiiuei  Apollinis,  a littore  stadiis  viginti. 
Et  inde  centum  octoginta,  Miletus  loniffi  caput. — Pliii.L.  v. 
p.  277. 

'X  Puusan.  L.  vil.  p.  525, 


CHAPTER  III. 


Among  the  Milesian  stories  collected  by  Conon,  one,  as  abridged  by  Photius,  |{  recorded,  that 
Democlus,  a Delphian,  had  a handsome  son  named  Smicrus ; that  by  command  of  the  Oracle 
he  sailed  to  Miletus,  taking  the  lad  with  him,  then  aged  thirteen ; that,  eager  to  reimbark,  he, 
unwittingly,  left  him  behind ; that  a son  of  Eritharses,  a goatherd,  led  him  sorrowing  to  his 
father ; that  Eritharses,  informed  of  his  family  and  misfortune,  cherished  him  as  his  own 


• Olymp.  vi. 

Varro.  Div.  Rer.  cited  by  tlie  Sclioliast  on  Statius, 
L.  viii.  V.  198. 

t from  tpiXeu,  oscular,  because,  as  in  tbe  Greek 

narration  of  Conon,  cited  hereafter,  avjoy  spaa-^eic. 

^ The  dispute  between  the  boys  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  an  equality  in  years,  or  their  being  iiSufioi,  twhis ; and 
from  hence  may  be  derived  with  probability  tlie  local  names 
and  AiSvpuug. 

This  title  given  to  Apollo,  is  very  ancient : 

x«i  AiJujUsi/,  exoie^ye,  ayve.  Orph.  Hymn. 

Kosi  £v  AiJu/xo/f  ^6  Kui  fictylijitv  tv  ATto'K'Kmoq.  ^oKiu,  %a.i 
Tv]o  tK  Tuv  fjepluv  Ai^vfiuv  oyofix^ejai.  Lucian.  Ilepi  A(rjcoX. 
T.  ii.  p.  370. 

A7^o^^£.)m  A/^uptaiov  vocaiJt,  quod  geminam  speciera  sui 
niiminis  If.  luminis)  prsfert ; ipse  illumiuando  formandoque 
lunam ; etenim  ex  uno  fonte  lucis  geraino  sidere  diei  et 
iioctis  ilbistrat.  Macrob.  C.  17. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  mention  of  this  Apollo  is  found 
in  Homer  or  Pindar,  unless  in  the  hymns  attributed  to  the 
former,  v.  180.  in  Apoll. 
n Ara  — 

Kai  evaXov  TToXiy,  tpieptenrer/. 


II  *H  Xy.  Xlf  A»ipu3KXoj  e AsXtpoi  yivvtt  ■Tra.iSet  £>C7rp67nj 
Epiixpof  (y.^iptepof)  oropia' — xat  aurov  eip/Xiio-er  epac^^eif  AwoXXiir, 
supm  TTOi/zceivoyJce,  ev^a  /3upiofA7ToXXuyoiibi\iv  ( f.  4>(X^it<b)  (^pu7«<. 
'O  ^£  Bpay;^«f  6^  AitoXKuvoi  sviTrvvp  piavJiKrj;  yeyeyuf  e»  Ai^uptoif 
Tu  x^piu  EXXijfiKwv,  uv  iTpiev 

pt^ct  AeX(p»5,  Kpet^Kfov  optoXoytiTxi  to  tuv  Bpay^i^oiv.  Conon. 
apud  Photium,  p.  442. 

Brancluis  Thessalus  fuit  Apollini  dilectus,  et  filius  habitus, 
quein  interfectum  dolens,  templo  et  divinitate  sacravit.  Is 
autem  Apollo  Milesius  dictus — Alex,  ab  Alex.  vi.  2. 

Branohus  quern  ipse  susceperat  ex  filia  laucis  et  Sucronis 
— et  hunc  pater  — inortuum  coinmuni  templo  coli  voluit, 
cujus  fuerat  sacerdos.  Boissard.  Tractat.  de  Divinatione, 
p.  107. 

Quern  suscepit  ex  lance  Sucronis  filia — ad  superos  relatus 
est  communi  Milesiorum  decreto — unde  ipse  Deus  Brati- 
ebides  appellatus  est,  p.  136. 

patrioque  oequalis  honori 
Branchus — Statius,  L.  iii.  v.  479. 

et  intonsi  cludet  penetralia  Branchi, 

Nec  Clarias  hac  luce  fores,  Didymaaque  quisquaiu 
Limina,  nec  Lyciam  supplex  consultor  adibit. 

L,  viii.  ver.  198. 


told  by  the  Branchid^e  is  indeed  sufficiendy  ridiculous ; but  if  the  repetition  need  an  apology,  it 
may  be  urged  that  one  equally  extravagant  is  the  subject  of  a noble  ode  in  Pindar,*  written  to 
commemorate  the  antiquity  and  renown  of  the  prophetic  family  at  Olympia,  the  once  celebrated 
lamidse.  It  is  related  by  Varro, -i-  as  follows. 


A certain  Olus,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Apollo,  after  dining  on  the  shore,  renewed  his 
journey,  leaving  behind  his  son  Simenis.  The  youth,  thus  forgotten,  was  received  by  one 
Patron,  who  set  him  to  attend  the  goats,  in  company  with  his  own  two  sons.  These  on  a dme 
catching  a swan,  and  a dispute  arising  which  should  present  it  to  their  father,  began  to  fight,  cover- 
ing the  bird  with  a garment,  which,  when  mutually  tired,  they  removed,  and  discovered  beneath 
it  a woman.  They  were  astonished,  and  would  have  fled,  but  she  recalled  them,  and  directed  that 
Patron  should  prefer  Simerus  to  either.  Accordingly,  on  hearing  the  tale,  Patron  caressed  him 
with  uncommon  affection,  and  bestowed  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, beheld  in  a dream  the  sun  passing  down  her  throat,  and  through  her  body.  Hence  the 
infant  was  named  Branchus,  (d  B^xyxoc:,  the  throat.)  He,  after  kissing  Apollo  in  the  woods,  was 
embraced  by  him,  received  a crown  and  wand,  began  to  prophesy,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  temple  called  the  Branchiadon  was  erected  to  him,  with  other  temples  in  honour  of 
Apollo  Philesius,  J and  called  Pliilesia,  either  from  the  kiss  of  Branchus,  or  the  contest  of  the 
boys.  ^ 
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offspring;  also  concerning  the  swan,  the  contention  of  the  two  boys,  and  the  appearance  of  Leii- 
cothea  ; and  that  she  bade  them  command  the  Milesians  to  honour  her,  and  to  celebrate  a gymnic 
agon  of  boys,  for  she  had  been  delighted  with  their  contest;  that  Smicrus  married  the  daughter 
of  a principal  Milesian ; that  she  saw  the  vision  before  described,  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
prophets  to  be  a good  one ; that  the  child  was  named  from  it,  and  became  tlie  most  beautiful  of 
men;  that  Apollo,  finding  him  feeding  his  flock,  was  enamoured  with,  and  kissed  him,  upon  the 
spot  on  which  an  altar  dedicated  to  him  was  afterwards  placed ; that  Branchus  was  inspired  by 
liim,  and  prophesied  at  Didyrai,  where  the  Oracle  of  theBranchIdse  was  still  confessedly  the  prime 
throughout  Greece,  excepting  only  the  Delphic.  It  is  likely  the  agon  believed  to  be  instituted 
to  gratify  this  imaginary  Leucothea,  was  one  of  the  Didyratean  games,  which  continued  to  be 
solemnized  at  Miletus  for  many  centuries.* * * § 

This  account  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  fully  satisfy  even  the  most  curious  in  ancient  legends, 
as  to  the  fables  about  Branchus,  and  the  love  of  Apollo  mentioned,  as  current  here,  by  Strabo ;+  who 
moreover  reports,  that  at  Delphi,  Branchus  was  affirmed  to  be  descended  from  the  Delphian, 
by  whom  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  was  slain.  J The  occasion  of  this  bloodshed  is  dif- 
ferendy  represented ; but  the  geographer  conjectures  the  true  motive  was,  that  Neoptolemus  had 
a design  on  the  temple,  of  which  the  immense  wealth  was  become  proverbial  even  before  the 
Trojan  war.$ 

The  ceremonial  of  a lustration  performed  by  the  prophet  Branchus  on  the  Milesians  after  a 
plague,  was  as  follows : he  ||  sprinkled  the  multitude  with  laurel  branches,  and  begun  a hymn, 

MsXxsh,  ci  'Exxs^you  y.xi  'Excce^yxv. 

Sing,  hoys,  Apollo  and  Diana.^ 

To  which  exhortation  they  replied  in  certain  hard  and  enigmatical  words,  like  those  used  at  the 
dismission  fi-om  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.*  * 

Wliile  he  presided  over  the  temple  and  Oracle,  the  Milesians  were  divided  between  Leodamas 
and  Phitres,  two  of  the  regal  line,  contending  with  each  other  for  the  dominion.  The  commu- 
nity, wearied  with  faction,  decreed,  he  should  govern  who  proved  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the 
public.  Phitres  returned  unsuccessful  from  the  war  allotted  to  him ; but  Leodamas  overcame 
the  Carystians,  and  took  their  city.  On  his  arrival  at  Miletus,  lie  sent  to  Branchidae,  as  the 


* MIAHTON  AIATMEIA.  Mann.  Oxon. 

"f  h f*u9euE7ai  k«i  t«  vift  tov  Bpctyxov,  xai  Toy 

tpula  ns  AffoXXoivof.  Strab.  p.  63-1. 

J Strab.  p.  421.  See  also  Merrick,  Tryphiod.  p.  133. 

§ atra  Xectvog  isSag  et^i^opog  fvjog  upyei 

ATToXXanog.  Homer. 

II  Clemens  Alex.  p.  674. 

^ Maeandrius  (/.  Leandrius)  scribit  Milesios  As-oXXan 
OyXiffl  pro  salute  sua  immolare.  Pberecydes  refert,  Thesea, 
cum  in  Cretam  ad  Minotaurum  duceretur,  vovisse  pro  salute 


ft  reditu  suo  A’ttoXXuvi  Ou?<ia  hcu  AfjejiiSi  Ou><iu.  Macrob. 
L.  i.  c.  17. 

Strabo  also  mentions,  that  the  Milesians  invoked  Apollo 
by  the  title  Ulius,  as  god  of  health.  P.  635. 

Apollo  Didymmus,  on  a Milesian  medal,  holds  in  his  right 
hand  the  image  of  Diana;  on  others  she  is  sometimes  seen 
alone ; and  on  many,  joined,  as  in  the  Address  of  Branchus, 
with  her  brother. 

• * Potter,  V.  i.  p.  391,  393. 
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Oracle  had  commanded,  a capih'e  woman  with  a child  at  her  breast,  and  many  other  offerings,  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils.  The  woman  was  much  esteemed  by  Branchus,  who  adopted  her  son.  The 
boy  grew  up,  as  favoured  by  some  divinity,  and  possessed  an  understanding  superior  to  his 
years.  He  was  appointed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  prophecies,  and  named  Evangelus  (77/e  good 
Messenger]  by  Branchus,  whom  he  succeeded*  in  his  office.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Milesian 
family,  called  from  liim  the  Evangelidte. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  though  some  other  deities  were  also  regarded  as  prophetic, 
Apollo  was  principally  renowned  fur  the  frequent  use  of  this  talent.  Hence  he  is  distinguished 
hy  the  sly  derider,  Lucian, -f  as  one  of  the  many  divinities,  whose  lot  was  far  from  being  so  easy 
and  happy,  as  Homer  had  represented  ; for,  says  Jupiter,  “ undertaking  a very  troublesome  occu- 
“ pation,  he  is  almost  deafened  by  the  multitudes  crowding  to  consult  him.  Now  he  must  be  at 
“ Delphi,  soon  after  he  hurries  to  Colophon,  then  away  to  the  Xanthus,  then  runs  to  Claros, 
“ then  to  Delos  or  the  Branchldte ; in  fine,  wherever  a prophetess,  after  drinking  from  the 
“ sacred  fountain,  chewing  laurel,  and  shaking  the  uipod,  commands  him  to  be  present,  it  behoves 
“ him  instantly  to  attend  with  his  responses  ready,  or  he  will  be  undone.”  This  multiplicity  of 
business  requiring  order  as  well  as  dispatch,  the  god  had  stated  times  of  audience  and  reply  at  the 
Oracles  to  which  he  belonged  ; being  regularly  in  waiting  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  at  particular 
seasons,  when  at  his  own  option  ; for  instances  remain,  in  which  he  was  forcibly  compelled  to 
exercise  his  faculty,  in  compliance  ^vlth  appellants  too  rude,  Irreverent,  and  boisterous,  to  admit 
the  civil  excuse  either  of  his  indisposition  or  absence. 

But  omitting  the  supposed  agency  of  his  fictitious  godship,  it  is  probable  that  Branchus, 
before  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  had  been  initiated  Into  the  mysteries  of  the  gainful  craft  so 
successfully  established  in  his  native  country  ; and  as  the  juggle  introduced  by  him  strongly 
resembles  that  practised  at  Delphi  and  other  oracular  temples  of  Apollo,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
mutual  consciousness  and  intelligence  subsisted  between  their  respective  managers. 


The  mode  of  consultation  instituted  here  was  attended,  Ijesides  expense,  with  much  ceremony 
and  delay  ; the  former  adopted  to  give  solemnity,  the  latter  contrived  to  gain  time  for  consideration, 
and  to  prepare  the  answer.  The  prophetess  indeed  appears  to  have  sustained  a very  unpleasant 
character  in  the  farce,  if,  with  her  bathing,  she  really  fasted,  as  was  asserted,  for  three  entire 
days.J  At  length,  the  previous  rites  being  ended,  she,  bearing  the  wand  given  by  the  god,  was 


* Cmion  .-iptid  I’liotuim.  p.  4ol. 

'|-  Luciuii.  Aif  Ka7’l7op»(S4e>'Of-  T.  ii.  p.  792. 

J Erepav  Je  to  tuv  y^pri^fipiuv  y.at  tvcipyt^c^ov 

TToXupispBf,  6v^£on  j^dvjsiav,  orepj  i tos  TOiavJst  arroipctivet;-  “ o,' 
S'  iSup  •Triovjec,  Ku^a.irep  o ev  KoXo^uvi  Upeug  m KXotpfa  oi  Si, 
(fjopiiois  vapaxct^episvoi,  ug  a!  ev  AfXfToif  &e<r7r<^K[rair  ot  S' 
vSaJuv  alpii^optevai,  aa&asTrfp  al  ev  Bpet'yX‘^^‘i  TTpoJ/^iSeg.”  Tp'uv 
Se  Tvjuvi  Siawpiuv  ^ij^vipicav  eptAiitpi.(ive\]iTxg,  OTt  piovct  ev]acv^x, 

yap  ttMiovos  UTrrjp;;^e  tos  or«posX£i7rops6«os'  £7T£»  7rpo£l;^;;e 

Tciiv  ahXiiiv  Tav]a,  k«i  apia  a 'eviKa  e^'^eijo,  tKavug  av  eSiSxo'xeg 


TTipi  Ta  TpoTTit,  Tf;;  ex  9ewj'  av^pii>Troig  eiriTTeixyrcfievti;  pi,av}iia;, 

Sia  T^B  Si!  ijpie6a'9i;i’  rxloig — 

K«i  ptijf  xyf  f*'  Bpayx‘Saig  yut'r  %pi;(TpswJoj,  eIJe  paSSov  £;^8(r» 

Ttiv  vpi^ug  VTTO  Sea  Tivog  vapaSo^eiirav  vXripisjai  T^jf  9’eiaf  auyijg, 
eijs  £7ri  a^iiivof  xaSjipseuij  ’TTpo^eyn  to  pte}\Xov,  sije  mg  'TtoSag  sj 
xpaCTfeScv  Tt  Teyyvfra  tu  vSceji,  r;  tx  m uJaiJof  ajpi.t^opt6vvj  Sex^‘^‘ 
Tov  &£fli',  ej  dvati]uv  r^uv  efrtlviSeia  TraposTKet/os^optei'sj  vpog  tijk 
VTToSoxV''’  e^u^ey  aujx  fisJaXapcSavsi. 

ArjXoi  Ss  xat  to  tuv  ^uiriuv  TrXtj&of,  xai  o Beirpcog  tijs  oAiif 
ayi<fleixg,  xai  ora  osXX«  Spsejai  vpe  tijj  ;^o;(rpswfiap  deofrpSTTug, 
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Ijelieved  to  be  filled  with  divine  light ; foretold  futurity,  sitting  on  the  axle  of  a wheel ; or  received 
the  Deit)',  while  enveloped  in  the  steam  arising  from  the  fountain ; or  on  dipping  her  feet,  or  a 
certain  hem  of  Iter  garment,  into  the  water.  Possessed  and  solaced  by  this  inward  light,  she 
tanied  a long  while  in  the  sanctuary.  The  expecting  votary  propounded  the  question  to  be 
resolved,  and  the  god  was  feigned  to  vouchsafe  utterance  through  the  organs  of  the  inflated 
female. 


Apollo,  both  atBranchidie  and  Delphi,  displayed  his  prescience  ^’erbaIly.  71ie  talent  of  extem- 
porary versification  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  him,  and  tlie  Pythia  lor  many  ages  gave  her 
responses  in  verse ; but  profane  jesters  affirming,  that  of  all  poets  the  god  of  poesy  was  the  most 
wretched,  she  consulted  his  credit  by  condescending  to  use  prose  ; and  these  replies  were  converted 
into  metre  by  bards  * serving  in  the  temple.  From  the  specimens  yet  extant,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  the  genius  of  the  god  to  have  been  as  contemptible  in  Asia  as  in  Greece,  disgracing  in 
both  the  heroic  measure,-!-  the  chief  vehicle  of  his  predictions  ; and  there  likewise  he  seems  to  liave 
retreated  behind  a substitute;  for,  in  an  inscription  J relating  to  this  temple,  we  find  the  prophet 
and  poet  recorded  as  distinct  persons. 


That  he  acquired  a very  early  and  extensive  reputation  at  Bianchidze,  is  evinced  by  ancient 
his  tor}’. 


When  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  had  obtained  a victory  over  the  Syrians,  followed  by  the  capture 
of  a great  city,  he  would  not  change  his  raiment  before  he  had  consecrated  a portion  of  die  spoils 
to  Apollo,  and  transmitted  them  thither.  $ 


Croesus,  when  he  meditated  to  invade  Cyrus,  and  consulted  the  Oracles,  did  not  omit  this.  II 
The  answer  only  of  the  Delphic  was  remembered  when  Herodotus  wrote  ; ^ but  the  king,  profusely 
munificent  on  that  occasion,  dedicated  his  choicest  treasure,  sending  thither,  as  Herodotus  was 
informed,  **  similar  gifts  and  equal  in  weight  to  those  he  consigned  to  Delphi. 


Toie  Xvjpa  Tijf  xa.1  15  Tpiav  oXuv  i]/^spuv  eeirijix,  kxi  cv 

xSuJsif  ceujtif  SieeJpiSfi,  xai  s;^oftevr,i  ^Sr;  ru  kxi  Tfp7ropi6i»»if  sv 
TTflXXu  %povM-  KXi  yxp  xujx  -jTx^x  ■ffapxK'KyiCiv  u(f}s 

Trxpxyeisa-^eu,  kxi  ■nupao'ixv  eTriSeiKWiriv,  nrivnoix^e 

^XVfiXClUV,  olxwpiv  KXI  TOV  XIpIKStr^XI,  KXI  sv  xuju  TU 

wtupixli  T0  x-rro  tjjj  xvx^epopt,6vu,  srepov  rivx  TrpeirSijJipcv, 

^upi^ov  XTTo  ry  tottk  ^eov  xtro^xiva,  tov  xijiov  kxi  totth,  kxi 
Tfis  yiis  KXI  Til?  fix'jTiKyif  oXij?.  Imniilichus,  c.  xi. 

“ AXX  ySe  irupix,  &sk  %pij7«*  toixi^v  (puvx,  y^s  TaiaSe 

‘Ttei^oi.  K.XI  Txvjx  ^ kxi  a-^olpx  (UKxjx^poviilx,  X6X6^67*‘ 

yxp  TTpo?  xv]ov  (KeXo-flv)  on  %pij7a‘  0 ws7rnr76Upt6i'o?  Trap’  'EXXiiitik 
iivxi  960?,  0 nu9«o?  KXI  0 AiSupiiu;  toixSb  fmv  tx  tij?  Ilu&ja?, 
X!  TII?  (V  MiXriju  yB'joi*svv}s  TTpo?>ip/^o?.  K.xi  y $ix  r^o  eyKx>.si!xi 
•TTXp  EXXxjinv  up  y 96o?,  0 r7u9(0?,  >j  0 AiJuptiu?,  ij  np  xXXop 
Toiv}op  6V1  TOTTu  syKx^iSpupuvop  'EXXijrixo?  960?.  Ol'igen  contra 
Celsuni,  p.  55,  edit.  Cant. 

* Strab.  L.  ix.  p.  419. 

-f-  Heroos  efficit  versus  interrogatioiiibus  consonos,  ad 


rmmeros  et  modos  plene  conclusos : qiiales  legiiutur  Pythici, 
vel  ex  oraculis  editi  Braiichidarum.  Marcellin.  L.  xxix.  c.  1. 
Necnon  et  meniini  pedibu.s  quater  bis  rcpetitis, 
Ilymmim  Battiadein  Phcebo  caiitassc  Joviqiie, 
Pastorem  Branchum  : quoiu  captus  amore  pudico 
Fatidicas  sortes  docuit  depromere  Ptt-aii. 

Terentiaii.  de  Metris,  v.  165.  Hexametrum, 
apud  Poetas  Latin.  V.  ii.  p.  1259. 

J Chisli.  p.-91 . 

§ Ho  reigned  ante  Cli.  610.  Herod.  L.  ii.  c.  159. 

II  Ante  Ch.  549.  Herod.  L.  i.  c.  40. 

% Herod.  L.  i.  c.  47. 

**  Herod.  L.  i.  c.  47.  A Catalogue  of  the  Delpliic 
Offerings  may  be  found,  L.  i.  c.  92,  51,  54,  \vitli  tlie  weight 
of  several,  which,  being  reduced  to  the  English  standard, 
will  give  in  part  the  value  of  those  dedicated  here.  Another 
ofhis  offerings  is  it*eorded  L.  i.  c.  38.  And  see  Strabo  con- 
cerning the  Delphic  treasury,  p.  420. 


In  the  following  anecdote,  indeed,  om  god  appears  with  far  less  dignity  and  importance. 
Pactyas  * had  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  from  Cyrus,  but  fled,  on  the  approach  of  an  army,  to 
Cyme.  The  general  demanding  the  fugitive,  the  Cymasans  demurred,  resolving  first  to  consult 
this  Oracle,  even  then  very  ancient,  and  commmonly  frequented  by  the  lonians  and  iEoIians. 
The  messengers,  asking  what  conduct  with  regard  to  Pactyas  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  gods, 
were  answered,  “ a compliance  with  the  Persian.”  The  multitude,  on  their  return,  was  disposed  to 
obey;  but  Aristodicus,  a principal  citizen,  prevented  it,  until  the  response  should  be  confirmed. 
Aristodicus  now  went,  and  propounded  the  question,  “ O King,  Pactyas  a Lydian,  dreading  a 
“ violent  death  from  the  Persians,  fled  to  the  Cymasans,  who  are  required  to  surrender  him  back ; 
“ but  we,  though  in  awe  of  the  Persian  power,  yet  have  feared  to  do  it,  until  we  obtain  undoubted 
" counsel  from  thee.”  Aristodicus  was  displeased  with  the  reply,  and  going  round  about  the 
temple,  as  he  had  predetermined,  seized  the  sparrows  and  birds  from  their  nests,  when  a voice,  it 
was  said,  reached  him  from  the  sanctuary,  “ Most  impious  of  men ! how  darest  thou  to  plunder 
“ the  suppliants  from  my  temple?”  But  he  replied,  ” 0 king  ! dost  thou  interpose  for  these  sup- 
“ pliants,  and  yet  command  die  Cymasans  to  deliver  up  that  suppliant?”  It  was  answered,  “ Yes, 
“ that  for  your  impiety  ye  may  speedily  perish,  nor  come  again  to  the  Oracle  on  such  business.” 
This  dialogue  being  reported,  the  Cymasans  sent  away  Pactyas  to  Mytilene,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
divine  vengeance,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  attend  the  giving  him  up ; or  a siege,  which,  it 
was  apprehended,  would  be  the  consequence  of  detaining  him. 


The  treasure  consecrated  by  Croesus  was  so  considerable,  that  when  Histi^us,  by  a messenger 
from  Susa,  advised  the  Milesians  to  revolt  from  the  Persians,  and  all  were  willing,  Hecat^us,  the 
historian,  after  enumerating  the  nations  over  which  Darius  ruled,  enlarging  on  his  power,  and  dis- 
suading them  without  effect,  counselled,-!-  that  they  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  ; which,  as  their  naval  power  was  weak,  he  saw  no  method  of  attaining,  unless  by  applying 
these  riches  of  the  temple  to  that  end  ; a measure,  from  which  he  hoped  much,  besides  the 
supplying  their  necessities  and  depriving  the  enemy  of  such  valuable  pillage : but  the  proposal 
was  rejected. 

The  Persians,  under  Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius,  afterwards  despoiled  the  temple  and  Oracle  of 
all  their  wealth,^  setting  fire  to  this  and  the  other  temples,  except  at  Ephesus,  and  urging,  as  an 
example,  the  treatment  which  Sardis^''  had  experienced  from  the  lonians,  when  in  their  possession. 
This  monarch  was  particularly  angry  with  the  Milesians,  ||  believing -they  had  behaved  ill  design- 
edly in  the  sea  engagement  with  the  Athenians  at  Salamis. 


The  Branchidae,  who  sided  with  the  Persian,  became  on  his  miscarriage  the  voluntary  compa- 
nions of  his  flight, H to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  treachery  and  sacrilege. 


* Herod.  L.  i.  c.  137.  f Herod.  L.  v.  c.  .36. 

* Herod.  L.  vi.  c.  7.  § Herod.  L.  v.  c.  102. 

II  T^o  tirenyuuv  MiX)j(r<eif  s&«Xs>cajc^(r«/  (vuvjici 

sv  rr  EXXaJ'j  tov  %aXjtor  eXetiev 


AvoXXuvu  Tov  ev  XP^^'V 

E6X«u«of  K«7«7re/x4'®ir  MiXijfl-ioi;.  Pausan.  L.  viii.  p.  694.  See 
Justin.  L.  ii.  c.  12. 

^ Strab.  p.  634. 
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II:  is  likely  the  Milesians  were  too  much  impoverished  and  depressed  to  attempt  directly  the 
restoration  of  their  temple  ; nor  is  it  certain  when  they  began  to  rear  the  fabric  now  in  ruins.  But 
the  architects  were  Peonius,  an  Ephesian,  and  Daphnis  of  Miletus.  The  former,  with  Demetrius, 
a servant  of  Diana,  was  said  to  have  completed  her  temple  at  Ephesus,  which  also  was  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  had  been  planned,  but  not  finished,  by  Ctesiphon  the  Cnossian,  and  liis  son  Metagenes, 
the  authors  of  a treatise  on  it. 

The  age  in  which  Peonius  flourished,  some  perhaps  will  Imagine,  may  be  discovered  from  the 
history  of  the  Ephesian  temple.  But  it  should  be  rememl)ered,  the  edifice  he  completed  was  that 
which  was  begun  or  intended  in  the  reign  of  Croesus ; for  many  of  the  pillars  were  presented  by 
him;  this  being  the  temple  which  rose  on  the  contribution  of  till  Asia,  and  was  two  hundred  years 
about ; as  also,  that  spared  by  Xerxes,  and  of  whicli  Strabo  declares,  Chersiphron  was  the  original 
architect,  that  it  was  enlarged  by  another  person,  and  finally  burned  by  Herostratus.  This  event 
happened  on  the  night  when  Alexander  was  born.  The  Ephesians  displayed  great  zeal  for  its 
immediate  restoration,  selling  the  old  pillars,  and  bestowing  even  the  ornaments  of  female  dress, 
to  render  it  superior  in  magnificence  to  the  other ; and  this  was  die  structure  of  whicli  Alexander 
offered  to  defray  the  whole  expense  for  the  honour  of  inscribing  it.  The  architect  was  the  fiimous 
projector  who  proposed  to  Alexander,  after  perfecdng  this  temple,  to  form  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  him,  in  the  attitude  of  making  a libation,  with  a river  issuing  from  a beaker  in  one  hand, 
running  into  a patera  held  in  the  other,  and  then  visiting  two  cities  to  be  founded  one  on  each 
side.*  Peonius  therefore  is  to  be  placed  toward  the  end  of  the  two  hundred  years  above  men- 
tioned ; but  it  is  not  exactly  known  when  that  term  commenced  or  expired. 

The  artist,  who  made  the  statue,  flourished  In  the  ninety  fifth  Olympiad,  !-  or  about  one  hundred 


* See  Strab.  p.  640.  In  Vitruvius  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect who  made  this  proposal  to  Alexander  is  Dinocrates. 

Id  anfem  opus  (templiim  Jovis  Olympii  Atbenis)  non 
inodo  vulgo,  sed  etiam  in  panels  a magnificentia  nominatur. 
Nam  quatuor  locis  sunt  ledium  sacrarum  marmoreis  operi- 
hus  ornatcE  dispositioncs,  a quibus  propricC  de  his  nomina- 
tinnes  clarissima  fama  nomliiantur.  Quorum  excellcntiie, 
pi’iidcntesque  cogitationum  apparatus  snspectus  habent  in 
Dooi'uin  scssimoiiio.  Primumque  cedes  Ephesi  Dianae 
Innico  gencre  ab  Cfesiphonte  Cnossio  et  filio  ejus  Mctagene 
est  instituta,  quam  postea  Demetrius  ipsius  Dianm  serviis, 
et  Peonius  Ephesiiis  dicuntur  perfecisse.  Mileti  Apoilinis 
item  lonids  symmetriis  idem  Peonius  Daphmsque  Milesius 
iiistituerunt.  Eleusinte  Cereris  et  Proserpinse.  — In  Asty 
vero  Jovein  Olympium. — Vitruv.  Prjef.  L.  vii. 

Dipteros  autem  octastylos  et  pronao  et  postico,  sed  circa 
tedem  duplices  habet  ordines  columnarum,  uti  est  eedes 
Quirini  Dorica,  et  Ephesise  Dians  lonica  a Ctesiphonte  coii- 
stituta.  L.  iii. 

Magnificentiae  vera  admiratio  exstat  templnm  Epbesim 
Dianse,  200  annis  factum  a tota  Asia. — Operi  praefuit  Cher- 
siphron Architectus.  Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  p.  740.  Lau- 
datus  est  et  Ctesiphon  Gnossius  asde  Ephesias  Dianie  admi- 
rabili  fabricata.  L.  vii.  p.  303. 

Tlie  manuscripts  have,  in  the  above  passages,  Cresiphon, 


or  Chrysippon,  or  Chresipheon.  The  Greek  Codices  of 
Strabo  seem  to  have  retained  the  true  reading,  Chersiphron. 
Philander. 

Jam  turn  (sub  Servio  rege)  inclutuin  Dian®  Epljesios 
fanum  ; id  communiter  a civitatibus  Asize  factum  fama  fere- 
bat.  Liv.  L.  i.  c.  45. 

K^poirriit  cc'jcs^fijxc^K  tv  at  jt  (2os^  at  ^Q>vtrtxt  n&i 

Tm  Ksovav  at'  TroXXai.  Herodot.  L.  i.  c.  92. 

Nonagesima  quinta  Olympiade  floniere —Cunachus — 
Centesima  quartadeciina  Lysippus  fuit,  cum  et  Alexander 
Magnus. — Ita  distinctis  ccleberrimorurn  mtatibus,  insignes 

raptim  transciirrani,  reliqua  multitudine  passim  disjiersa. 

Canachus,  Apollincm  nudum,  qui  Philesiiis  cognomlnatur 
in  Dklymseo,  jEginetica  aeris  teinperatura  : Cervumque  una 
ita  vestigii.s  suspendit,  ut  linuin  siibter  pedes  trahatur, 
alterno  morsu  digitis  calceque  retinentibus  solum,  ita  verte- 
brato  dente  utrisque  in  partibus,  ut  a repulsii  per  vices  resi- 
liat.  Idem  et  Celetizontas  pucros  fecit.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
L.  xxxiv.  p.  649,  655.  Edit.  Deiph. 

Alternis  viclbns  mox  digitos  mox  calcein  credas  heerere 
solo:  dentes  ita  sunt  vertebratis  ossibns  similes,  7iioljilest/iie 
acJiexUes  in  utrisque  partibus,  sive  dextrh  siue  sinistris,nt  si 
unum  pellas  statim  alii  per  vices,  hoc  ex(,  si  Icevos  pellas, 
dextri ; si  dextros,  Icvvi  resiliant.  Interpres  in  loc. 
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and  twenty-four  years  after  Xerxes  destroyed  the  temple,  twenty-two  before  Alexander’s  expedi- 
tion, and  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  before  the  Christian  tera. 

This  very  eminent  master  was  a Sicyonian,  named  Canachus,  and  a scholar  of  Polycletus,  the 
Argive.*  Several  of  his  works  are  on  record,  as  the  boys  riding  a single  horse ; + one  of  the 
images  representing  the  worthies,  who  with  Lysander  acquired  renown  at  yEgospotamos,  in  the 
Delphic  temple ; t the  statue  of  Biicellus,  the  first  Sicyonian  who  conquered  as  a pugil  among  the 
boys,  at  Olympia ; f and  a statue  of  Venus,  at  Sicyon,  in  gold  and  ivory.  I1  He  worked  in  marble 
also,^  as  well  as  in  these  precious  materials  ; and  had  a brother,  named  Aristocles,  who  was  little 
inferior  to  him  in  reputation.** 

The  Apollo  Didyraseus,  or  Philesius,  as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  was  formed  in  brass  of  .^Egi- 
netic  temperature,  naked,  44  and,  as  represented  on  medals  of  Augustus  and  Caligula,  holding  a 
lyre.  By  him  was  a stag  ingeniously  balanced  and  contrived,  J J which  on  a medal  of  Balbinus  he 
bears  in  one  hand,  with  his  temple  in  the  other.  The  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  was  executed 
by  the  same  Canachus,  in  cedar,  and  resembled  this  at  Didyme  so  much,  that  Pausanias  remarks, 
it  was  easy  for  one  who  had  seen  either,  and  heard  the  name  of  the  master,  to  pronounce  by  whom 
the  other  was  made.  $ $ 

With  what  magnificence  and  prodigious  spirit  this  new  edifice  was  designed,  may  in  some 
measure  be  collected  from  the  present  remains.  Strabo  has  termed  it  “ the  greatest  of  all  temples,” 
adding,  it  continued  without  a roof  on  account  of  its  bigness  ; Pausanias  mentions  it  as  unfinished, 
but  as  one  of  the  wonders  peculiar  to  Ionia ; and  Vitruvius  numbers  this  among  the  four  temples 
which  had  raised  their  architects  to  the  summit  of  renown.  ||  [| 

It  is  remarkable,  the  vicinity  of  a spring  was  deemed  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  oracular  seats  of 
Apollo  ; and  when  those  failed,  he  was  supposed  to  forsake  these.  Plence  their  mutual  coexist- 
ence is  insisted  on  in  a response  f II  given  by  the  god  concerning  the  silent  Oracles,  in  wliich  he 
declares  that  innumerable  divine  oracular  sources  had  burst  forth  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  both 
fountains  and  whirly  exhalations  ; and  some  the  earth  opening  had  again  received  into  its  bosom, 
and  some  in  a long  series  of  years  had  perished  ; but  that  Apollo  still  enjoyed  the  inspiring  Myca- 
lelan  water  in  the  recess  of  Didyme,  with  the  Delphic,  and  that  at  Glares.  * * * 


* Pausan.  L,  ii.  p.  13t. 
-)•  See  note  f,  p.  35. 
j Pansan.L.  vt.  p.  4S3. 
? Piin.  L.xxxvi.  p.731. 
'j--}-  See  note  p.  35. 

§ § Pausan.  L.  ii.  p.  134. 


i.  p.  483.  L.  vii.  p.  .170. 

X Pausan.  L.  x.  p.  820. 

II  Pausan.  L.  ii.  p.  134. 

**  Pausan.  L.  vi.  p.  459,  473. 
j:|  See  note  p.  35. 

L.  ix.  p 730. 


I Strab.  p.  634.  Pausan.  L.  vii.  p.  533.  Vitruv.  Pi-fel'. 


L.  V 


til  116^1  ruy  euXtXoi'trolb)'. 
Aftfi  Se  riu^a;  oj  (/.  « 
<^oiCn 


Xpr;^lvp“^v  ° AttoXXuv. 

ti)  K.Xetpitiv  (Jt  amiltend.)  f4.ctvjtuiAxjx 


AuSijO'ii  lifiClip'ri  of^petig. 

Mop/a  i^ev  yctiiii  fiuvjriix  veSju 

E£xut9ij,  -TTtiyKi  TS  J666(  Sivfieyjst' 

Kai  TO.  fisv  vvat  KoXirotO'iv  eSntjo 

Ai^ij  ycciK  ^ tiiXurs  piUpiOf  ettm. 

M.WU  S’  HeXia  ^aio'iy.&polu  eifftf  eanv 
Ev  AiSufuav  yuxXoip  MuKaXi^iov  Ev^fcv  uSiap, 

Ylv^mos  T xvee  Circct  nccpixinriov  aiTTog, 

K«<  apxvxri  KXapnj,  Tpj;;^u  (poi&xSos  opt^riq. 

Eu.seb.  Preep.  Evang.  L.  v.  c.  16. 
**  Hence  these  three  oracular  seats  are  jointly  noted 
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Of  the  three  springs  which  remained,  as  asserted  above,  the  unabsorbed  property  of  the  god,  the 
Castalian  has  been  so  much  celebrated,  that  its  extraordinary  qualities  are  very  generally  known. 
The  Clarian  seems  to  have  rivalled  it  in  the  claim  of  poetic  energy,  though  less  liberal  in  the  com- 
munication, the  priest  only  partaking  of  it.  This  personage  was  usually  unlearned,  and  ignorant  of 
metre;  yet  after  hearing  solely  the  number  and  names  of  the  consulters,  going  down  into  the 
cavern,  and  drinking  of  this  hidden  fountain,  he  uttered  answers  composed  in  verse  upon  the  sub 
jects  mentally  required  by  each.  He  was  taken  from  certain  families  only,  and  mostly  of  Miletus. 

From  the  usages  before  described,  as  introductory  to  the  act  of  prophecy  at  Branchidte,  it  appears 
that  water  was  sometimes  applied  there  in  a different  manner,  though  for  obtaining  the  same  end  ; 
and,  if  the  prophet  did  not  drink,  yet  the  divine  enthusiasm  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this 
Mycaleian  fountain,  as  it  is  called,  being  fabled  perhaps  to  have  its  source  on  Mount  Mycale,  as  a 
water  was  by  the  Port  Panormus,*  against  Branchidas,  which,  they  affirmed,  emerged  there,  after 
passing,  like  the  Alpheus,  through  the  intermediate  sea  : for  Callisthenes,  the  historian,-f  after 
relating  that  the  prophet  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode,  had  answered  Alexander 
in  words,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  asserted,  tliat  the  Oracle  at  Branchid^e  having  been 
forsaken  by  Apollo,  and  the  fountain  dried  up,  from  the  time  Xerxes  pillaged  the  temple,  the  latter 
had  then  flowed  anew,  and  the  Milesian  ambassadors  going  to  Memphis  reported  many  prophecies 
concerning  the  divine  birth  of  Alexander,  his  future  victory  at  Arbela,  the  death  of  Darius,  and 
other  great  events  to  come. 

The  judicious  Strabo  marks  this  narration  as  extravagant ; and  indeed  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
Milesians,  if  dieir  Oracle  was  then  thus  prescient,  were  either  so  inattentive  to  it,  so  ineligious,  or 
ill  advised,  as  to  exclude  this  Alexander,  X even  though  admitted  by  the  other  Ionian  cities,  undl  his 
gallies  arriving,  and  the  Macedonians  preparing  to  storm,  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  some  in 
skiffs,  some  on  their  bucklers,  to  the  island  once  before  the  city,  as  seen  in  Plate  I.  but  were  inter- 
cepted at  the  mouth  of  the  port ; about  three  hundred  only  getting  to  it.  Alexander,  to  reduce 
these,  sent  vessels  provided  with  ladders  to  enable  tire  soldiers  to  ascend  the  shore,  then  steep; 
but  on  observing  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  extremity,  he  pardoned  them  for  their  bravery, 
and  received  them  into  hi.s  service.^ 

The  Branchids,  who  fled  with  Xerxes,  had  been  permitted  to  settle  among  the  Bactri,  in  a 
region  remote  from  Greece  and  the  dread  of  punishment.  ||  They  encompassed  their  town  with 


by  the  geographer,  a.s  distinguished  by  his  frequent  pre- 
sence 

T«  TTapa  ni/5&»vof  &uoEr  •TTsSoi — - 
Nijw  sv  o5(  TToXAaKjf  uiljo?  AtoXXwv 

H «7To  MiX)i7«,  SK  KXape  ufji 
;^pua-6)jf  avaXuiJ** 

Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  445. 

* Pausan.  EHac.  A. 

•f  OiiX  ev  kcci  rccf  cttro^ea-trureis 

Sict  Xsyftiv,  «XXa  KEuptacri  xan  (mpt£oXo<s  to  ttXeoi/ — Tlpo(flpayuS(i 
Se  Tifjoi!  0 KaXXJT^Ei'ijf,  or;  ns  AiroXXuvos  to  tv 


fiavjeiov  SitXeXoifrolof,  otb  to  Upoii  viro  tuv  Bpecyx‘^o>v  ^stuXjj/o 
evi  Sep^fs  vtpa-iirx^u*,  SKXiXot-rvict;  St  xaj  tijj  xpijujf,  Tcje  ijTt 
Kpxvii  ocvxTxei,  >occi  pt«»7e<*  ttoXXos  oi  MiXijo’iav  orpsTStis  *** 
xofiiT^’f^ef  es(  Mepifiv  ortpi  tjj?  ex  Aio?  yneTtag  ns  AXePecvSpis, 
Kcei  Tiif  etrojxetiyi?  irtpi  ApfiijXa  vixi^q,  xcti  ns  A«p6<»  9aK«7»— 
Strab.  p.  814.  Et  fons  defeoisset ; et  hnnc  turn  denuo  sca- 
turiisse,  et  Milesiontm  legates  Memphim  profectos  rimlta 
responsiv  attiilisse. — Inter  pres. 

Strab.  p.  63.5.  ^ Freinshem.  Supplem.  to  Q.  Curtins. 

II  Strab.  p.  517. 
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■walls,  and  called  it  by  their  own  name.  Alexander,  surmounting  every  obstacle  in  his  way  witli 
a rapidity  next  to  incredible,  arrived  here  in  five  years*  after  the  taking  Miletus.  Their  posterity 
still  retained  the  primitive  manners,  but  were  become  double-tongued,  not  speaking  either  the 
language  of  their  progenitors,  or  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  now  lived,  with  purity.  They 
received  the  king  joyfully,  surrendering  their  persons  and  city.  But  Alexander,  knowing  the  old 
grudge,  commanded  the  Milesians  who  served  in  his  army  to  be  assembled,  and  referred  to  them 
the  consideration,  which  should  preponderate,  whether  the  memory  of  the  ancient  injury  done  by 
the  Bi-anchidae,  or  a regard  for  their  original  extraction.  They  varied  in  opinion,  and  it  was  sig- 
nified that  he  would  determine.  The  following  day  deputies  attended  on  him  Ifom  the  Bran- 
chidas.  He  ordered,  they  should  accompany  him ; and  entering  the  gate  with  a light-armed 
party,  directed  the  phalanx  to  surround  the  walls,  and  on  a signal  being  given,  to  pillage  this 
receptacle  of  traitors,  putting  all  to  the  sword ; which  they  did,  unresisted,  regardless  of  the  con- 
formity in  language,  of  intreaty,  or  supplication ; and  demolished  the  consecrated  groves,  dug  up 
the  foundations,  and  erased  even  the  vestiges  of  the  town,  so  that  the  site  remained  a bare  solitude 
and  barren  waste.r  The  warmest  advocates  for  Alexander  have  censured  this  severity  as  mis- 
placed, falling  not  on  the  real  transgressors,  but  their  guildess  descendants,  who  had  never  seen 
Miletus,  much  less  betrayed  the  temple  to  Xerxes.  J 

As  to  the  silence  of  the  Oracle  when  deserted  by  the  Branchid®,  it  probably  continued  only 
until  the  damage  then  sustained  was  so  far  repaired,  as  to  enable  new  managers  to  resume  the 
craft.  And  diis  had  been  accomplished  before  Alexander  got  possession  of  Miletus  ; for  then  a 
Macedonian  soldier,  named  Seleucus,  ^ who  proved  afterwards  one  of  his  successors,  curious  of 
futurity,  was  said  to  have  consulted  concerning  his  return,  and  to  have  received  for  answer, 

Mri  EvooTriv^  Aai^  rot  xokXou  ctfinvov. 

Haste  not  to  Europe,  Asia  is  far  better  for  you. 

.And  on  asking  about  his  death, 

At^yoo  alsuoy-tvoe;,  ro  XExpco(LEVQU  ek  eIoq  i^EiQ. 

Et  S A^yEi  xeXxoxis,  toIe  xei>  xix^z  oXoio. 

Avoiding  Argos,  you  zvill  attain  your  destined  age ; but  if  you  go 
to  Argos,  you  may  perish  by  a violent  death. 

The  latter  reply  made  him  solicitous  in  his  enquiries  after  places  so  called,  and  cautious  not  to 
approach  them ; the  former  seeming  verified  by  the  exalted  station  he  enjoyed  in  Asia,  as  it  was 
finally  confirmed  by  his  death,  for  passing  over  into  Europe  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign,  he  was  killed  at  Ly.simachia.  One  instance  of  the  piety  for 


* Aim. /Etat.  28.  Imperii  2.  Ante  Cli.  .328. 

-j-  Q.  Curt.  L.  vii.  c.  .5.  .^Elian,  Fragm.  p.  790.  Edit. 
16S5,  and  .Suidas  in 


J Plutarch,  p.  557.  T.  ii.  Edit.  Paris. 

§ Appian.  Syriac,  p.  198,  207,  208.  Edit.  1670. 
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which  he  is  celebrated,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  temple  at  Branchidze,  was  this,  that  he  restored 
to  it  a brazen  image  of  the  god,  which  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  had  been  carried  away  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media.* 

The  two  kings  and  brothers,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  displayed  a like  disposition  in  their  vene- 
ration for  this  deity,  and  munificence  to  his  temple ; as  appears  from  a curious  record  copied  by 
Consul  Sherard,  who  visited  this  spot  in  1709,  and  again  in  1716,  published  by  Chishult.+  It 
was  inscribed  on  a square  piece  of  marble,  beneath  a shed,  on  the  nortli  side  of  tlie  temple ; and 
is  an  epistle  of  king  Seleucus  to  the  Milesians,  with  a catalogue  of  the  royal  donations  which 
accompanied  it ; the  cups,  bowls,  and  utensils,  of  various  sizes  and  denominations,  of  gold  and 
silver,  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ; besides  precious 
incense  and  costly  ointments,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  made,  and  the  dedication  of  twelve 
altars,  witli  a thousand  victims  for  sacrifice  : the  occasion  being  the  unexpected  safety  of  Seleucus 
when  supposed  to  be  killed  in  battle;  together  with  a peace  for  ten  years,  agreed  on  between  them 
and  Ptolemy  Euergetes.J  Demodamas  also,  their  general,  after  penetrating  beyond  the  borders  of 
tlie  Sogdiani,  where  Alexander  had  founded  a third  city  called  by  his  name,  and  altars  were 
placed  by  Bacchus.  Hercules,  Semirarais,  and  Cyrus,  as  memorials  of  the  extent  of  their  expedi- 
tions, remembered,  thus  afar  off,  the  favourite  deity  of  his  masters,  and  on  the  mutual  boundary  of 
die  Persian  and  Scythian  territories,  erected  his  altars  to  Apollo  Didymseus.^ 


Among  the  benefactors  mentioned  in  another  inscription,  is  Pmsias  the  Third,  surnamed 
Cynegus,  or  the  Hunter,  King  of  Bithynia,  who  dedicated  |[  certain  first-fhiits,  probably  of  the 
Attalic  spoils,  as  the  learned  Chishull  conjectures;  the  royal  pillager,  who  liad  carried  off  AEscu- 
lapius  on  his  own  shoulders  when  he  sacked  Pergamus,  hoping,  it  is  likely,  to  compensate  for  his 
impieties  there  by  his  liberality  here.  The  share  which  this  Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  had  in 
his  prosperity,  with  the  veneration  shown  by  his  successor  for  so  propitious  a deity,  is  commemo- 
rated in  verses  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomedes  by  Scymnus  the  Chian.  ^ 


i 


Such  were  the  offerings  of  ancient  art,  with  which  diis  temple  also,  according  to  Strabo,  * 
most  sumptuously  adorned. 


From  these  specimens  it  may  be  concluded,  the  addidons  made  to  the  sacred  repositories,  con- 
tained, with  the  Oracle,  in  disdnct  cells,  +4-  were  inscribed  annually  on  marble  ; and  the  curious 
will  regret  that  so  authentic  a register,  though  committed  to  so  durable  a substance,  has  yet  not 
escaped  to  us  entire  and  legible.  It  was  hoped,  the  remnants  already  published  might  have  been 
enlarged  by  farther  transcripts  ; but  after  diligent  search  among  the  ruins  and  rubbish  which  cover 


* Pausan.  L.  i.  p.  39.  -I  AntiquUat.  Asiat.  p.  (55. 

X Ante  Ch.  Ann.  243.  ^ Solinus,  Mem.  Asiee,  p.  104 

I Ante  Ch.  156.  Cliish.  Antiqiutat.  Asiat.  p.  94. 

^ Aio  x,(xi  T-n  iTpo^tiTu  iTTjfiQv'Kov 

Tev  o’vyxeijop^atratjec  xai  tu  ru  vctjpt 


Ta  Tjjf  /Sao-Aeiosf  -TrpSjtpov,  uq  uxtsoftev, 

Tlctpet  troi  re,  Qcta-iXev,  jvriirm!  rifiupievov 

Kecja  va^cc'  Tov  AiroXXmu  rov  ev  Ai^u^oif  Xiyu, 

Tok  ^eftstrjivo^ct,  K«t  j^no'riyejyjv.  V.  55. 

, 634.  -k-k  Strab.  p.  634. 
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the  spot  to  a considerable  extent,  some  fragments  only,  too  imperfect  to  be  inserted  here,  were 
found,  excepting  the  short  inscription  in  the  head-piece  to  this  chapter,  the  single  word  mnheqh, 
and  the  following,  in  large  and  plain  characters,  on  a square  piece  of  veined  marble,  fixed  on  its 
side  in  the  wall  of  a ruined  mosque  by  the  temple.  It  was  copied  before  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  well 
as  the  two  given  from  Priene  and  Teos;  and  by  Consul  Sherard,  being  mentioned  by  ChishuU,* 
as  reserved  for  the  second  part  of  his  Asiatic  Antiquities. 


nPO^HTHIAMAKAIK  ** 
TAPXHEMAPKOTOTAniOT 
BIANOTAAMATOEKTPEIN 
BIAN02<JIAEAEAABXlNnAPA 
THSnATPIAOETHNnPOOHTE 
ANAKAHPX1TEIETX1NX1NEIK**2IT 
nNXTECANH4>OP02rTMNA2IAPXO* 
nATEPnNrENOTZNATAPXfiNKAIKI 
TriNnATPOE<I>A-AAMAMHTPOEAE<I>/ 
BIANH^irAAOTPAEAPXIEPEriNTXiNEE 
BA2TnNnOIH2ANTnN©EnPIA2Enih 
MEPAEAE  KAKAIMO  NOMAXiAEAnOTI 
MOTEEni HMEPAEAEKAATOKAIAPXIEP 
XlNTHEiaNIAEnOIHEANTXlNAEKAIE 
***EEIEKAIAHMO0OINIAEKAirTMN 
A O E E I t 


To  the  inscriptions  discovered  here,  we  owe,  among  other  curious  particulars,  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  some  of  the  principal  officers  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  temple.  Of  these 
the  Stephanephorus  was  the  chief  priest,  so  named  fi’om  liis  wearing  a crown  when  employed  in 
his  function. J The  prophet  reported  the  answers  of  the  Oracle,^  and  was  elected  by  the  lots,  (a 
mode  of  divination,  which  it  is  believed  the  priests  could  bias  or  interpret  at  will)  except  when 
superior  merit  or  interest  prevented  a competition,  as  in  the  instance  of  Flavianus  Phileas  in  the 
preceding  inscription,  and  of  one  Posidonius  in  another,  well  cut  in  large  characters,  on  a marble 
in  the  wail  of  a ruined  building  by  a Turkish  burying-ground  near  Miletus,  he  being  chosen  by 
the  god,  after  the  lots  had  thrice  made  him  the  Stephanephorus. 


* ADtiquitat.  Asiat.  p.  93.  The  copy  of  these  inscriptions 
mentioned  in  his  Preface  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
N.  7509.  Harleian.  Catal.  This  inscription  may  be  found 
j).  (52,  of  the  mannscript. 

I'  ^pB<PvlvS  KKI 

rxpxrii  MupKfs  OuXttjb  [d>X«-J 
pMVV  A«po!  09f  K.upuv'i»  OX*-] 

(iiavog  OiXeaj  X«€wi'  ■jrap* 
vctlpiSoi  Triv 

XV  aftXijptJJsi,  ^uv  uv  E«6[a](Tf  r[pj-  vet  tst7«p-] 
uv  er7eip«jTj^epof,  ’yupi,yxriupx,o[f>] 


TTxlipuv  ysvus  vxuxpxxv  )ixi  Jc[pf-] 

TuV  ■nxjpo^  OX.  AufAX,  juij7p5f  Ofx*-] 
fiixv)};  rx«^op«f  xpX‘(pfuv  tuv  Ee- 
^xi^av  iroiiia'xiluv  ^supix^  stti  [jj-J 

f*spx^  SlXX,  XXI  jXOVOfiXX'Xi  XTTojl- 

jxtsi  im  vipiepxf  hxx  Suo‘  xxi  xpX‘ip[e~2 
ciiv  Ttif  luvtx;  voifiiTxvlm  Ss  xxi  e 
treif  XXI  ^tjfioQoiyixf  xxi  yvfiy- 
\jxev  xyuvx. 

X Potter,  V.  i.  p.  206,  403.  ^ P,  277. 


ETEEBEEINKAHPOlSnOEEIAnNIE 

TPIEEEAAXONTA 

A**KOMAIENAIATMOIEETEM 

MAEINA0ANATOTE 

TOIONONAnOAAnNEEnPOOHTHN 

HEnAEATATTOE 

AHMMAKPIEINMHTPOETETEEBIHX 
A I K A E A E 

OTKAEOEOTAAiaNEniAHEETAI 

ANAPATAPEIAEN 

* XlNnPlNAEITOrprnNOTAENlAEI 
nOMENON  * 

The  prsefects  and  adsessors  were  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  sacred  treasures,  and  the  care 
of  the  temple  and  its  sanctity,  which  required  their  presence  almost  continually  ; and  here,  the 
latter  met  and  determined  questions  of  right,  probably  concerning  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  and 
consulting  before  others,  an  article  of  some  importance  occurring  frequently  in  inscriptions  among 
the  favours  and  honours  conferred  on  particular  occasions,  as  a reward  of  distinguislied  merit ; and 
from  diis  power  they  are  termed  the  Paredri  or  adsessors  of  Apollo.  That  such  was  the  nature  of 
this  office  appears  from  the  account  preserved  by  Strabo -i-  of  the  Ainphictyonic  College  at  Deljjhi. 
The  number  of  the  pnefects  and  adsessors  commonly  recorded  in  the  preamble  to  the  inscriptions 
is  two ; but  in  a single  instance  one  only  is  mentioned,  which  may  have  been  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  colleague ; and  in  another  the  prasfects  alone  are  commemorated  with  the  Stephanepkorus , and 
in  number  six. 

Besides  these,  the  poet,  and  some  other  officers,  of  whom  we  have  only  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation, many  persons  of  inferior  rank  were  constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
The  H^drophorus,  or  water-carrier,  was  named  in  a fragment  we  copied.  All  these,  with  the 
sellers  of  provision,  incense,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  life,  or  requisite  in  the  heathen  worship, 
setding  with  their  families  on  the  spot,  formed  a village,  within  the  peribolus  of  the  temple,  j sup- 
ported by  the  concourse  of  votaries,  and  enriched  as  it  were  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
deity ; and,  as  belonging  to  the  god,  both  accounted  and  called  sacred,  ^ with  the  district  round 
about  it ; which  for  that  reason  was,  on  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  restored  by 
the  ten  legates  to  the  Milesians,  by  whom  it  had  been  abandoned.  (1 


EiKTeSsTii/  K\ijpoi{,  UoiTfi^uyie , 
rp,s  <re 

A[«p])cs^ai  ev  AiSvfiois  <r!e[^- 
jiXiTiv  a^avctjoii 

Toioy,  o»  AttoXXwi'  ire  EIpi 
tlTTfcKr^l’  a.u\op, 

Ai!fi/4a,  Kp/a-jv,  jnijjpof  r’euireEitjv 
^iKara:;' 

Ou  JtXeof  atuv 
etvSpct  yctp  tiX(v 


fTluv  TTptv  Xeijupyav  aSevi  Xei- 
Trepteyov. 

-j-  Strab.  p.  419. 

^ Kdifiia  ytsv  xajosxiay  o ts  crjjjcsf  TrepiGoXof  SdeKlea.  Strab. 

р.  634. 

^ Tmiisgressi  M^andriim,  ad  Hieran  Conien  pervenenint. 
Fanum  ibi  augaistum  Apollinis  et  oracuhim,  Liv.  L.  xxxviii. 

с.  12. 

II  Liv.  L.  xxxviii.  c.  39.  Polyb.  p.  1172. 
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Under  the  Romans,  the  arts  of  prophecy  in  general,  and  the  Oracles,  declined  in  reputation; 
that  people  attending  chiefly  to  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  Etruscan  modes  of  divinadon  by 
entrails,  birds,  and  signs  in  the  air.  * * * § To  this  contemptuous  neglect  may  be  partly  attributed  a 
chasm  in  the  history  of  this  temple  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  grand  cause  of  the 
numerous  Greek  Asyla,  of  which  many,  it  was  alleged,  were  arbitrarily  established,  filling  the 
temples  with  profligate  fugitives  of  every  kind,  and  producing  sedition  among  the  people,  by  whom 
their  villainies  were  protected  as  a matter  of  religion,  was  pleaded  before  the  Roman  Senate -i-  by 
deputies  from  each  city,  and  those  from  Miletus  insisted  on  a grant  from  King  Darius.  The  regu- 
lations enacted  for  limiting  these  sanctuaries  were  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  brass,  and  suspended 
for  a memorial  in  the  temples. 

In  the  year  after  this  transaction,  the  Asiatic  cities  decreed  a temple  to  be  consecrated  at  their 
expense  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  his  mother,  and  die  senate,  and  obtained  permission  to  erect  it, 
for  which  Nero  publicly  thanked  the  fathers  and  his  grandsire.  t Eleven  cities  became  compe- 
titors for  the  honour  of  possessing  this  intended  fabric,  and  Tiberius,  witli  the  senate,  attended  for 
many  days  to  the  allegations  of  their  several  ambassadors ; after  which  Smyrna  was  selected,  ^ it 
being  urged  that  Pergamus  was  already  distinguished  by  the  temple  of  Augustus,  and  Miletus  with 
Ephesus  employed  on  the  ceremonies  of  their  respective  deities  Diana  and  Apollo. 


Absurd  and  impious  as  this  concession  was  from  Tiberius,  it  appears  modest  and  rational  || 
when  compared  with  the  self-deifications  of  the  monster  Caligula,  who  wantonly  assumed,  or  laid 
aside,  the  style  and  character  of  this  or  that  divinity  as  caprice  suggested ; was  now  a new  Bacchus, 
and  presendy  metamorphosed  into  an  Apollo,  his  hair  encircled  with  a radiated  crown,  the  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  Graces  in  his  right.  H He  even  meditated  to  rob  the  deity  of 
his  temple  at  Branchidae,  commanding  the  Milesians  to  allot  a sacred  portion  to  his  own  divinity, 
prefening  their  city,  as  he  pretended,  because  Ephesus  was  preoccupied  by  Diana,  Pergamus  by 
Augustus,  and  Smyrna  by  Tiberius,  but  in  reality  from  a design  to  substitute  himself  in  the  room 
of  their  Apollo,  and  to  appropriate  to  his  own  worship  this  great  and  most  beautiful  fabric,t-t-  which 
he  intended  to  render  more  worthy  of  this  distinction  by  completing  what  remained  unfinished  in 
the  structure.  J + 


The  attention  bestowed  on  the  new  and  fashionable  divinities,  many  self-created,  about  this 
time,  diminished  the  popular  esteem  and  veneration  before  possessed  by  the  old  set,  already  lan- 
guishing with  age,  and  gradually  tending  to  decay.  Hence  at  Branchidte  an  altar  was  shown  made 


* Strabo,  p.  813. 

•y  Ann.  Ch.  22.  U.  C.  775.  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  iii.  c.  60,  63. 

J Tacit.  L.  iv.  c.  15.  Ann.  U.  C.  776.  Ch.  23. 

§ Ann.  L . C.  779.  Ch.  26.  Tacit.  L.  iv.  c.  55,  56. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  iv.  c.  37. 

5[  Philo  Jiid.  p.  .559.  Edit.  1742. 

* * Zonaras,  p.  558. 


Dion.  Cassius,  p.  933.  Edit  1752. 

Mileti  Didymffium  peragerc.  Sueton.  Vit.Calig.C.21. 
In  other  authors  also  this  edifice  is  sometimes  styled  the 
Didyinteon. 

This  circumstance  probably  is  alluded  to  on  a medal  of 
Caligula,  on  which  is  a naked  Apollo  bolding  the  lyre,  with 
the  legend  MIAHSinN  MATMET2.  V.  Chish.  p.  90. 
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by  Hercules  the  Theban,  as  the  Milesians  affirmed,  with  the  blood  of  victims  ; 4-  but  Pausanias, 


who  relates  this  article,  adds,  that  latterly  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  had  not  arisen  to  any  amazing 
bulk.  And  the  Oracles,  which  had  been  artfully  founded  on  reigning  superstition  Ijy  an  indus 
trious  and  crafty  priesthood,  necessarily  declined  in  reputation  with  the  deity  to  whom  each 


until  their  final  period,  which  happened  sooner  or  later  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  their 
respective  managers ; now  affording  matter  of  just  wonder  that  such  contemptible  fimids  could 
subsist  so  long  on  human  credulity. 


mean  idea  of  tlie  oracular  responses  uttered  at  Branchidse,  which,  as  in  other  places,  were  corn- 


sequel  of  this  narration,  as  well'  as  by  the  two  following  instances,  wliich  may  serve  also  for  exam- 
ples of  the  versification,  from  which  the  Oracle  daived  some  renown.  X 

It  happened  diat  nine  woodcutters  were  found  dead  on  the  mountains.  The  neighbouring 
peasants  consulted  Apollo  on  this  occasion,  who  replied,  these  were  struck  dead  by  Pan,  that 
Diana  had  interposed  to  rescue  the  others,  and  diat  it  behoved  them  to  render  her  propitious  by 
supplication.  ^ 

Another  quesdon  proposed  was,  whether  it  was  proper  to  take  an  oath  when  required.  The 
reply  contained  a recital  of  the  manner  in  which  the  deides  were  engaged  by  their  pleasures  or 
occupadons,  |1  totally  evasive,  unless  it  be  construed  to  imply  that  they  had  no  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  god,  however,  ventured  sometimes  to  answer  explicitly,  when  the  quesdon  had  no  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  he  was  certain  never  to  be  contradicted.  Thus,  when  consulted  concerning 
the  soul,  whether  it  was  immortal,  he  replied  expressly  in  the  affirmative.  H 

* Pausan.  L.  v.  p.  410.  Ka»  /3a:\<aif  aTtuXawirtri,  fScc^vcKe-ffeXtss  xvot  Trpwvaj, 

+ At  Delos,  Apollo  had  an  altar  raised  with  the  horns,  and  ©ijjsof  opsfoi'optff  tXasiv  Aij7-ai3'»  unpin, 

Id  Bceotia  one  composed  of  the  ashes  of  his  victims.  Potter,  Hpw  S’  evxeXctSu  ptasXosKjj  jjspof  uypijf 

p.  2H3,  288.  S’  tvcnxS'tj  xofitiiv  Aijor 

J Liv.  L.  xxxviii.  c.  12.  IrtSt  S av  Oapir,  yovi/ioii  -Ttapa,  ^svptKtTi  Ns<Xa, 

§ XpuiroKspui  jQXflmipoio  Aiovuira  9ipa7rwv  n«v,  Mao^sosii/  oi(fjpoi(riv  lov  itixriv  ilQpos  Onpiv. 


belonged,  but  sdll  continued  to  linger  on,  revered  by  the  devotee  and  derided  by  the  philosopher. 


From  the  specimens  produced  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  have  conceived  but  a 


monly  enigmatical,  equivocal,  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory,  as  will  be  farther  evinced  in  the 


Baivm  SXijivJcn  xar  npix,  x^‘p‘  >«p*7«in 

'PalSSov  erep^  S(  Xiyuirmnffav  sptxptfle 

Lvpiyyu  yXaipvprv,  Se  ^ptov  eSeX^e;*' 

0£u  ^s  ffvpjjaf  p*eX9f,  eti'epa?  e7r7o»^(rei' 

'TXo7optB5  7ra»7“f>  eitrepouv]xi 

Axifiovoi  apyvptivn  xpuepov  Stpia^  o(o7p^Ei'7e;. 

Ka>  vu  Kt  Trxijeti  ty.xp'i/t  nXoq  xpuepn  ^xvct]eio, 
El  piy;  01  xo7°>'  ecipoi'  evi  (rlii^eir<riv  e%8<ra 
Apjeptin  xypelip-n,  nrxuirev  pieviof  Kpajepoio. 

Hi"  XXI  xfl  Xio'O'Sfr^ , lux  trot  yiyvon’  eirxpuyo^. 


Euseb.  Pi'ffip.  Evaiig.  L.  v.  c.  7. 


Sl(Tpi,0tS  VpOi(TCil[iX  KpC^tljxi 


<t>5ap7«  vonrx  wosS^j  ^v^xif  x^ytiSonv  sixei. 


Hvixa  S’  xvxXva'iv  I3p^(r}v  jAsjx  (TCiiptx  pixpxv^ty 


Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  v.  c.  6. 


evp'^xi  eg  xi^cpx  ttxo'x  (popeijxi. 


'M.^epi  ptiv  MxKxpuv  pceXejxi  T<7’!*'<^'  'Psi]? 

AuXoi  Kxi  TVfivxvuv  nrxjxyoi,  xxi  ^ijXuf  op4iXoj' 
^^6XX«^^  y fic^oi  Kxi  Sijpn  EviiifC' 


npuloyoves  yxp  ^58  Sisjx^f  VpOVOIX. 


Boissard,  p.  137. 
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Tills  position  is  said  to  have  been  first  maintained  and  spread  among  the  heathens  by  Thales,  a 
native  of  Miletus. 

The  futility  of  the  responses  in  general  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  Apollo  Dldyraaeus,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  extant,  with  his  impotency  in  avenging  the  insult  of  Aristodicus,  and  in 
protecting  his  own  property  from  the  Branchidse  and  Xerxes,  to  omit  any  farther  instances,  was  so 
great,  we  may  reasonably  wonder  that  it  did  not  destroy  in  an  early  age  the  reputation  of  the  god 
and  Oracle,  and  still  more,  that  both  continued  in  some  esteem  long  after  paganism  itself  began 
to  decline. 

Lucian,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  relates,  that  a priest  of  Tyana  consulted  the  pseudo- 
prophet Alexander,  Whether  the  Oracles  then  delivered  atDidyme,  Glares,  and  Delphi,  were  really 
given  by  Apollo ; but  was  answered,  that  was  a secret  not  proper  for  him  to  know  ; and,  that  the 
impostor  endeavoured  to  procure  the  good  will  of  the  Didyratean  Oracle  by  frequendy  recom- 
mending it  to  his  followers,  saying,* 

xluloiQt  xskaZto,  kxi  hXus 

Go  to  the  temple  of  the  Branchida,  and  listen  to  the  Oracles. 

Another  author,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of  die  emperor  Severus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
after  degrading  the  gentile  temples,  though  lofty,  magnificent,  and  sumptuously  adorned,  as  some- 
times places  of  burial,  and  receptacles  of  dead  carcases,  instances,  with  Arnobius,  this  at  Bran- 
chidas  among  others,  a Milesian  writer  relating  that  Clearchus  was  interred  in  it.+ 

At  what  period  the  Clarian  Oracle  finally  ceased  is  not  certainly  known.  It  was  extinct  when 
Strabo  wrote,  + but  revived  again,  was  consulted  by  Germanicus,  ^ and  foretold,  obscurely,  his 
untimely  death.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Lucian  as  still  existing,  with  the  Delphic  and  Didy- 
msan ; and  afterwards  by  lamblichus,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Constantine.  This  emperor 
removed  the  sacred  tripods  from  Delphi  to  Constantinople,  and  fixed  them  in  the  Hippodrome, 
adorning  his  city  with  the  statues  of  the  heathen  gods  and  the  pillage  of  their  temples.  And  the 
Delphic  Oracle  soon  afterwards  declined  being  consulted,  bidding  his  messengers  acquaint 
Julian  II  that  the  temple  was  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Apollo  no  longer  possessed  his  prophetic 
laurel,  or  speaking  fountain,  but  that  even  the  beautiful  water  was  extinct. 

The  fortune,  which  the  Didymtean  temple  experienced  under  Constantine,  is  not  perhaps  on 
record  ; but  the  Oracle,  which  survived  that  crisis  so  extensively  fatal  to  gentilism,  was  consulted 
bv  Licinnius,  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  they  were  about  to 


* Lucian.  A\e^av  V?.  T.  ii.  p.  23G.  Edit.  1743. 

-j-  Clemens  Alexand.  p.  39.  Edit.  Oxon.  Arnob.  adv. 
Gentes,  L.  vi.  p.  193.  Diog.  Laert,  L,  i. 

J Strab.  p.  642. 


^ Ann.  U.  C.  771.  Ch.  18.  Tacit.  Aimal.  L.  ii.  c.  54. 

II  ^nraji  tu  /ScwiAiii,  tTUTt  Ictilctroi;  a:0^0!, 

Ouxe]i  Ooifs;  xxTiuSoii',  a Scc<psfiv, 

Oo  'rrcuyav  XaAstscctv,  UTTia'Qtjo  xcct  uSup.  Theodoret. 


* Sozomen.  L.  i.  p.  409. 

41  yepov,  ij  pcaXa  ^ij  ye  veoi  reiptiiri  pLuy^-^eu' 

Xii  re  (2iti  XeXi;7*f>  yxp*f  Iftavsi. 

Iliad,  y.  V.  102. 

+ Sozomen.  L,  v.  p.  629. 

J Et^cii  Toivw,  u<rtTtp  Ap%£jv,  btw  ^e  Kai  lepeuf  waj  a 
Efl-sjJ'ij  K<je<  nfjToiptt.a-1^  ei^ibitiTts  AiSvpicttn  toiku^ij. 

Oycoj  If  etp-^^pu^  ^eto'^a'KitiTi  yooio 
A^cevecjuv  a-rro(puXict,  xxi  yspuccffiv 

A»liu  fiaXtuna-iv  aSeiiri^toiTt  XoyKTpioii' 

Ou«e9^  oXtiv  ^lojeio  SuxTrepounv  ujapTTov, 

Oyysi  Trep  ftaxaspeyyii'  eXwCijyosi^o  &6o<ir<v, 

41v  x«ii<o»  ^eoirii^ov  eXov  ^ipKnijita  Tiptr]y. 

Kxi  wasXiv  ev  aXXsif  o S'eof 

Hav}a^  puv  &epairoi<7af  eju»f  oXoijf  x,uK9l<^0i-~- 
Kxi  (p^Tiv  VTTSp  tb/wv  e7r»3ijy5»^  aujoif.  TloXXuy  Ss  iipijpiivm 

TOi^av  TTxpu  TV  9’6«,  ii  uv  ptai^svjaif  oVajf  %pij  Tiptxv,  K«i 

9fp«ireue<y  r«f  I'speaif  6ip?jye7ai  ptoi  jrXeiovwv  ey  a:XXoif. 
Julian,  fragm.  p.  545.  Edit  1630. 
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commence  with  each  other;  and,  it  was  affirmed,  tlie  daemon  replied  in  a couplet  from  Homer,* 
being  part  of  Diomed  s speech  to  Nestor,  when  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  in  imminent  danger 
from  Hector,  “ Youthful  warriors  assail  thee,  thy  vigour  is  gone,  and  grievous  old  age  comes  upon 
thee : and  this  answer  was  supposed  to  be  verified,  Constantine  prevailing,  and  his  competitor 
being  reduced  to  live  privately  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  afterwards  killed. 

In  the  mutual  struggles  which  ensued  between  Gentilism  and  Christianity,  it  is  likely,  that 
Apollo  Didymsus  was  extolled  by  one  party,  and  depreciated  by  the  other,  and  his  temple 
honoured  or  neglected  in  proportion  as  either  prevailed  most  in  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Julian;  an  aera,  when  his  worship  reflourished,  and  the  god  arose  again  in  glory  with  an 
emperor  for  his  prophet. 

This  great  restorer  and  reformer  of  the  Greek  ritual  distinguished  the  Didymtean  temple  with 
evident  marks  ol  his  superior  regard.  The  Christians  having  erected  oratories  near  to  it  in 
honour  of  their  martyrs,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Caria-f  to  consume  them  with  fire  if  they  had 
a roof  and  the  sacred  table  ; and,  even  if  unfinished,  to  dig  up  the  very  foundations.  He  added 
to  the  dignity  of  the  prophetical  office  by  accepting  it,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Oracles  by  citing 
them  with  encomiums,  as  at  first  admonitory,  and  still  didactic : which  he  exemplified  in  lines, t 
confirming  his  injunction  for  paying  due  reverence,  as  to  the  magistrate,  so  also  to  the  priest. 
Moreover,  when  filled  with  consternation  by  fatal  presages  from  the  victims  offered  to  Mars  on  a 
victory  over  the  Persians,  he  consulted  this  Apollo  concerning  the  future  event  of  the  war.  He 
was  deluded  by  the  reply,  which  declared  that  Jupiter  had  overcome  the  giants  and  Julian  his 
enemies.  § He  engaged  the  Persians,  and  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand ; ||  his  army  was 
preyed  on  by  famine,  and  a dishonourable  peace  concluded. 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  the  Carians  asked,  whether  they  should  admit  the  Milesians  into  their 
alliance  against  the  Persians,  and  were  answered  by  the  Oracle, 1 


T«v  TV  AtSvptutv  SetTTTojv  67rax«(rov,  ei  7at  ^a«/^iraXa» 

pitv  spyu  V83i7ijf«ff  KxXui  T»f  'EXXiji'«ff,  ui^tpov  Se  tv?  (Tu(ppovv{^x? 
Si^aiTxuv  rot?  Xsyoif 

Oa-fl-oi- — as  above. 

'Eti  iytii  Totvm  itteiJ'jj  ttep  upti  xa7«  ptsv  tu  -rralpM  pttya?  Ap%<i- 
piuff'  iX«;^ov  Si  vuv  KXt  TV  AiSupcaiv  vpofi^eusiv,  UTrayopeueo  toi 
Tpi.f  TrepioSv?  o-iXiiniif  pt^oi  tuv  nff  Upsx  fniSev  isoxXiiv.  .Julian 
Epist.  p.  236. 

§ Vriyeveuv  TtS\i  i^itXw  evippttjo  pii^teja  Zeu; 

E^Sio^ov  Majiapeco’ii'  OXuptwix  Supixf 
'Pui^xiuf  jix(riXiv?  IvXtxvo;  BioeiS^s, 

Mapyx[*evo(  TlepTuv  -rroXiU?,  kxi  Te»%ea  pixKpx 
Ayxffi^X‘^''  SiitripTi  -trupt,  vpajepy  re  TtSvipc,!' 

N£i)Xep46£tff  S’  tSapiatrTS  weXe/f  ti  kxi  iBviu  TroXXa 
AXXa  Kou  ETTtlpiUV  xuSpiiiv  AXe/Axyixov  vSx? 

'Trptivouf  TTUKivviTiv  sXuv  xXuTTx^ev  apvpxg. 

Boissard.  p. 

I Ann.  Cb.  363.  51  Boissard,  p,  1.39. 
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noikn  joz  r^cctv  MiXrioioi. 

T^he  Milesians  once  were  brave. 

It  is  related,  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Milesians  were  all  slain.* 

Thus  far  may  be  traced  from  ancient  materials  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Didymasan  Apollo. 
At  what  period  the  holy  treasure  of  this  temple  was  pillaged,  whether  under  Nero,i-  when  Acratus 
and  Secundus  Carinates  were  commissioned  to  plunder  Asia  and  Achaia,  and  earned  away  the 
votive  offerings  and  sacred  images ; or,  at  the  reformation  under  Constantine  and  the  first  Christian 
emperors,  when  the  silver  or  golden  ornaments  and  utensils  of  the  temples  in  general  were  melted 
down  and  confiscated,  with  the  statues,  except  the  brazen  which  were  removed  from  all  sides  to 
Constantinople;  or,  at  what  other  crisis ; and  also,  when  the  temple  was  ruined,  and  the  Oracle 
became  finally  silent,  is  not,  it  is  believed,  now  on  record ; neither  have  we  any  notices  of  its 
fate  from  the  death  of  Julian  to  the  journey  from  Smyrna,  referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Priene, 
being  a term  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  years. 

From  the  very  rude  draught  of  part  of  the  front  of  the  temple,  published  with  that  account  by 
Wilder,  and  again  by  Chishull,  it  appears,  that  besides  the  two  columns  supporting  their  archi- 
trave, two  more  remained,  of  which  one,  with  a pilaster  and  a portion  of  die  cell  then  standing, 
is  fallen  since.  The  heap  rises  less  high  on  the  sides,  than  at  the  angles,  and  has  in  the  middle,  or 
within  the  cell,  a large  vacant  space,  which,  if  the  temple  had  been  roofed,  would,  it  is  likely,  have 
been  also  covered.  By  this,  and  among  the  stones,  grow  several  fig  and  other  full-grown  trees. 


Plain  traces  of  its  extensive  peribolus  are  yet  seen  ; but  the  two  admired  groves,  of  which  one 
stood  within  it,  J are  now  represented  only  by  a few  solitary  trees,  scattered  bushes,  and  thickets 
of  mastic.  Some  spots  between  these  are  cultivated  with  Turkey  and  common  wheat;  and  it  is 
observable  the  soil  was  anciently  noted  as  fruitful  in  this  grain.  ^ Among  the  tall  stubble  of  the 
former  were  placed  several  beehives,  being  long  wooden  trunks,  headed  like  a barrel,  piled  up  one 
on  another,  belonging,  with  the  produce  of  the  ground,  to  the  few  wretched  inhabitants  of  a small 
place,  remote  about  half  an  hour,  named  Ura. 


The  solicitude,  which  Julian  showed,  to  re-establish  and  confirm  Apollo  in  the  sole  possession 
of  this  spot,  prolonged  only  the  term  of  his  enjoyment;  and  the  god,  probably  soon  after  the  death 


• Another  answer  of  the  Milesian  Apollo,  with  remarks 
on  it,  may  be  found  in  Lactantius,  L.  iv.  s.  13. 

He  is  cited  also  in  Stobteus.  Kai  jtaXw? 

Kecittrjri  (Tujiipicc^  Toig  'EAXiiffiV  aSeh(pci  S(  Tiijuv  o ev  Bpccy- 
p/iJw  Sssf  Tijf  eirctyoiyiiv 

■n'ec^a^ijXwi',  oTUv  Xsyt'  Ou)’  «v  wKuiriJij?  lo;,  «?£  Xupjj, 

«XXo  ifJ'ei'  ceveu  tTu/liifieviKiig  ytvoif  uv  frojs  n/peXiy.ev. 

Ex  latnblicbi  Epist.  ad  Dexippum  de  Dialectica.  Serm.  Ixxix. 
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of  Ills  royal  prophet  and  patron,  was  constrained  to  yield  it  up  to  Christianity  ; and  this  again,  in 
process  of  time,  to  admit  Mahometanism  to  die  larger  portion,  if  not  to  an  exclusive  tenure  of  the 
whole.  Some  broken  pillars  and  pieces  of  wall  mark  the  situation  of  one  or  more  Greek  churches, 
by  which  we  found  the  cross  cut  on  two  fragments.  The  ruin  of  a small  ordinary  mosque, 
unroofed,  stands  near  the  temple,  with  part  of  a flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  once  leading  to  the 
minaret ; and  another  was  erected  upon  the  large  heap  seen  in  the  view,  near  the  two  columns,  a 
fragment  of  die  wall  remaining,  with  steps  also  annexed,  as  in  the  above,  and  other  Turkish  ruins 
at  Miletus,  and  elsewhere. 


The  vestiges  of  the  town,  besides  many  wells,  consist  in  low  walls  and  rubbish,  spreading  to 
some  extent  about  the  temple,  with  a round  building,  nearer  to  the  sea,  probablv  Intended  for  a 
beacon  or  watch-tower.  All  these  were  very  mean,  though  composed,  it  is  likely,  of  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  temple,  and  broken  or  made  portable  by  fire  ; the  cavities,  over  which  several  of  the 
furnaces  were  constructed,  being  visible  close  by,  particularly  on  the  side  toward  the  sea,  and 
before  the  fiont.  Indeed,  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  marble  destroved 
or  consumed,  that  the  lime  or  cement  so  procured,  was  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place,  and 
that,  as  die  ancient  inhabitants  were  maintained  by  the  prosperity  of  the  temple,  the  later  subsisted 
for  a time  on  the  ruin.  However,  the  vastness  of  the  heap  in  general,  with  the  many  stones  of 
great  magnitude,  the  majesty  of  the  columns  yet  endre,  with  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  capitals 
and  ornamental  members  thrown  down,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship 
as  for  the  amazing  elegance  of  their  design,  is  still  such,  as  must  impress  even  the  tasteless  spec- 
tator with  reverential  regret ; and  excited,  not  unworthily,  in  the  journalist  of  the  Tour  from 
Smyrna,  to  whom  its  name  and  history  were  unknown,  a persuasion,  that  this  fabric  had  certainly 
been  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 


PLATE  I. 

MAP  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AROUND  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  temple  of  Apollo-Didymatus  is  situated  not  far  distant  from  die  promontory  of  Posidium. 
It  is  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  twenty-two  miles  and  a half  from 
Miletus.  It  is  situated  in  a plain,  which  slopes  gendy  towards  the  sea.  The  port  Panormus  is 
still  frequented  by  small  vessels,  and  is  protected  by  a circular  pier,  of  ancient  construction,  formed 
of  large  masses  of  marble.  Around  it  are  the  remains  of  dwellings  and  buildings,  now  almost 
concealed  by  thickets  of  myrtle,  mastic,  and  ever-greens. 

Nearly  mid-way  between  the  temple  and  the  port  commences  the  sacred  way,  lying  in  a hollow 
between  two  gendy  sloping  banks,  along  which  are  placed,  at  certain  intervals,  sepulchres  and 
statues  of  ancient  workmanship  : between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  are  still  visible.  All  of  them 
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bear  the  manifest  indications  of  tlie  Egyptian  school.  Most  of  the  statues  are  sitting  figures,  upon 
chairs  or  seats  of  a very  ancient  form ; some  of  these  have  inscriptions  inscribed  in  the  Boustro- 
phedon  mode  of  writing.  Amongst  them  is  the  statue  of  a lion,  of  wliite  marble,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian head.  Much  of  the  marble  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  resembles  the  Parian  ; but 
there  is  also  a great  intermixture  of  materials  of  a less  pure  conformation. 

When  Chandler  visited  the  temple,  there  were  no  habitations  nearer  than  Ura,  about  two  miles 
distant  on  the  road  towards  Miletus,  now  called  Palatia ; the  modern  village  surrounding  the 
temple  having  been  deserted.  It  appears  to  be  reviving ; and  the  diminution  of  the  ancient 
materials  is  unfortunately  the  consequence  of  its  encreasing  prosperity.  In  the  interval  of  a few 
months  which  occuned  between  the  two  visits  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  a manifest 
dilapidation  had  taken  place.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pronaos  had  been  destroyed,  and  a beautiful 
terebinth  tree,  the  boast  of  the  village,  cut  down.  A windmill  usurped  the  place  of  this  sacred 
object;  in  the  construction  of  which  many  of  the  less  massive  blocks,  particularly  those  enriched 
with  sculpture,  were  employed,  and  some  converted  into  cement  used  in  building  it.  The  two 
Corindiian  capitals  were  totally  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  statues  had  been  gievously  defaced. 
The  evil  was  unfortunately  progressive ; and  nothing  appeared  likely  to  check  the  gradual,  yet 
certain  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  one  of  those  visitations,  which  in  Asia  Minor  sometimes 
depopulates  a whole  country,  and  converts  the  busy  haunt  of  man  to  a solitary  waste. 

The  temple  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  eardiquake,  another  of  those  awfiil  visi- 
tations which  compel  mankind  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  seek  a more  secure  residence  at  a 
distance  from  their  former  abodes. 

The  modern  village,  now  called  Jeronta,  consists  of  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  The 
whole  of  the  tract  abounds  with  marble  fragments  and  remains  of  ancient  inscriptions. 


PLATE  II. 

VIEW  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO-DIDYM^US. 

PLATE  III. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  is  a parallelogram,  tliree  hundred  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  five  inches  in  width,  measured  upon  the  upper  step.  The  cella  is 
surrounded  by  a double  row  of  columns,  the  outer  peristyle  having  twenty-one  columns  in  the 
sides,  and  ten  in  each  front. 


The  walls  within  the  cella  are  divided  into  compartments  by  pilasters  placed  at  equal  distances 
all  around,  excepting  at  the  entrances,  where  there  are  two  semi-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
This  mode  of  ornamenting  the  interior  of  the  cella  is  uncommon  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  but 
j)ievails  in  the  temples  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra. 

There  was  only  one  entrance  to  the  temple  through  the  pronaos  at  the  east  end,  which  was  of 
considerable  depth,  and  separated  from  the  cella  by  another  division  of  about  twenty-six  feet ; the 
use  of  which  is  difficult  to  be  imagined,  unless  it  may  be  considered  as  the  treasury  of  the  temple, 
where  the  donaria  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people ; access  to  them  being  defended  by 
bars  of  metal.  The  opisdiodomus  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  was  a division  of  similar  consti'uc- 
tion,  and  planned  for  a similar  purpose. 

The  wall  of  the  cella  in  the  back  front  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness ; it  is  solid,  and  faced 
within  and  without  with  large  blocks  of  marble,  of  a colour  Inclining  to  grey : they  are  left  rough 
and  unpolished.  The  interior  of  the  walls  is  composed  of  the  common  stone  of  the  country. 


When  Mr.  Wood  visited  this  temple,  he  found  two  Turkish  masons  employed  in  carrying  off 
all  the  portable  marbles  for  tombstones  ; he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  very  extraordinary  and  confused 
manner  in  which  the  massy  stones  of  this  edifice  are  piled  over  the  remains  of  the  walls,  must  ha^’e 
resulted  from  the  effects  of  a violent  earthquake  : the  walls  not  being  overthrown,  but  in  a manner 
crushed  down,  and  the  remnants  concealed  under  the  mass,  which  extends  equally  on  both  sides. 

Many  of  the  stones  l)’ing  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple  are  inscribed  witli  one,  two,  or  more 
letters ; several  with  eoao  and  ih0En.  They  formed  part  of  the  cella  walls,  and  the  characters 
were  on  the  external  face. 

The  columns  of  the  inner  peristyle  are  fluted  the  whole  length  of  their  shafts  ; but  those  of  the 
external  range  only  to  a distance  of  two  feet  below  the  capitals,  the  rest  of  their  shafts  being  left 
rough,  excepting  a few  inches  above  the  apophyges,  wliidi,  as  this  temple  was  never  completed, 
evidendy  proves  diat  the  fludngs  were  finished  after  the  columns  were  raised. 


The  columns  were  put  together  with  all  possible  precaution,  to  insure  their  stability.  In  the 
upper  surface  of  one  of  the  fi-usta,  part  of  an  angular  column,  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  holes, 
worked  to  receive  cramps  of  metal ; besides  that  for  the  plug  in  the  centre,  which  was  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  holes  for  the  cramps  are  symmetrically  disposed  over  the  bed  or  surface. 
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PLATE  IV. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Tlie  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  front  of  this  stupendous  edifice  restored,  as  far  as  the 
authorities  accessible  on  the  spot  permitted.  No  part  of  the  cornice  could  be  discovered,  nor  any 
circumstances  conclusive,  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  pediment.  The  columns  are  more  than 
nine  diameters  and  a half  in  height,  a very  unusual  excess  in  the  proportion  of  columns  of  Ionic 
buildings.  The  great  extent  of  a decastyle  front  was  probably  the  motive  which  determined  the 
projector  of  the  edifice  to  increase  the  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  length  of  the  shaft. 

It  is  dangerous  to  deduce  principles  from  individual  examples.  The  proportions  observed  in 
the  shafts  of  the  columns,  might  have  led  to  the  inference,  that  a greater  number  of  columns  in  the 
front,  whilst  it  demanded  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  intervals  in  order  to  contract  the  extent, 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  great,  seemed  to  require  the  elongation  of  the  shaft,  as  a collateral 
expedient,  to  bring  the  height  and  width  to  due  proportion.  In  the  present  instance  this  object 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated,  or  it  might  have  been  effected,  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  epistylia  and  zophorus,  or  frieze,  both  of  which  are  made  considerably  less  than  was 
customary  in  the  best  times  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  apparent  weakness  of  the  epistylia  is  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  this  building,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  to  the  exquisite  finish  of  all 
the  parts,  considering  this  as  amongst  the  true  tests  of  architectural  perfection. 


PLATE  V. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

Fig.  1.  The  uppermost  step,  base,  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  columns  belonging  to  the 
outer  peristyle. 

The  step,  together  with  the  scotiae,  astragals,  and  fillets,  are  formed  out  of  one  block  of  marble. 
The  toms  is  worked  in  the  lower  fiiistum  of  the  shaft. 

Fig.  2.  The  capital  of  the  columns,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  and  the  epistylia. 

The  hem,  or  border,  in  the  front  of  the  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  the  exterior  peristyle  is  left 
square  ; but  that  of  the  internal  peristyle  is  wrought  circularly.  The  flowers  resting  on  the  echinus 
of  the  former  have  only  three  petals,  but  those  of  the  latter  have  four. 
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PLATE  VI. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

The  upper  figures  represent  the  flank  of  the  Ionic  capitals,  with  a section  made  by  a plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  pulvinar,  or  cushion.  Below  them  the  plan  of  the  capitals  is 
shewn,  with  a section  made  by  a plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  capitals. 

The  lower  figure  represents  the  epistylia  of  the  outer  peristyle,  together  with  its  internal  face, 
and  that  of  the  frize  above  it. 

PLATE  VIE 

THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  ANTJE. 

Several  of  the  capitals  belonging  to  the  interior  pilasters  remain  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
temple.  The  returns  are  not  quite  half  the  width  of  the  front,  whence  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
them  belonged  to  the  antae  of  the  pronaos  ; for  one  of  the  returns  in  these  is  always  equal  in  width 
to  tlie  front,  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  epistylia  supported  by  the  columns  placed  interme- 
diately between  the  terminations  of  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

There  are  also  several  remains  of  the  ornamental  pieces  filling  the  intervals  between  the  capitals 
of  the  antae  within  the  cella,  which  are  represented  in  the  following  plate. 

The  joint  between  the  capital  and  the  antae  takes  place  immediately  below  the  bead  which 
conceals  it. 

The  capitals  are  not  all  similar;  the  design  of  the  compaitment  between  the  horns  of  the  capital 
varies.  A variety  is  given  in  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

The  ornamental  frize,  in  which  griffins  and  lyres  are  introduced,  filled  the  Intervals  between  the 
capitals  of  the  antas  within  the  cella.  The  griffin  is  usually  composed  of  the  head  and  wings  of 
an  eagle ; with  the  body,  legs  and  tail,  of  a lion.  In  this  frize  it  has  the  head  of  a lion,  with  the 
horns  and  beard  of  a goat. 

As  the  ancients  adorned  the  statues  and  temples  of  their  gods  with  symbols  of  their  supposed 
influence,  the  griffin,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  in  fabulous  antiquity  believed 
to  be  ever  watching  the  golden  mines  on  the  Scytliian  and  Hyperborean  mountains  ; the  griffin  is 
here  introduced  as  guardian  of  the  lyre,  which  belonged  to  Apollo,  as  the  inventor  of  music. 

It  has  a lion’s  head  : because  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  is  most  powerful  when  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  It  may  be  added,  the  Persians  had  a statue  of  him,  with  the  head  of  this  animal.  The 
goafs  horns  and  beard  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  goat  of  metal  offered  by  the  Cleoneans  at 
Delphi,  as  a memorial  of  their  deliverance  from  a plague,  on  sacrificing,  as  they  were  advised  to 
do,  a goat  to  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  at  his  rising. 

The  Corinthian  capital  belongs  to  the  columns  engaged  in  the  wall  on  entering  the  cella.  The 
volutes  were  destroyed,  but  they  are  supplied  from  conjecture  in  the  figure  which  represents  half 
the  capital  upon  a larger  scale. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LABRANDA. 

The  superb  titles  of  Neokorol,  of  Supreme  Guardians  and  Directors  of  Asia,  assumed  by  the  votaries 
of  their  tutelar  deities  with  ostentation  and  triumph,  were  beheld  with  a jealous  eye  by  those  who, 
under  a different  form  of  religious  institution,  were  yet  candidates  for  a like  pre-eminence. 

The  temple,  which  is  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  cannot  boast  so  proud  an 
origin.  Its  magnificence,  however,  the  choice  and  richness  of  the  materials  employed,  together 
with  the  inscriptions,  with  which  the  columns  were  decorated,  might,  as  its  founders  appear  to 
have  imagined,  have  secured  its  name  and  memorial  to  posterity.  The  style  of  the  architecture,  the 
form  of  the  inscriptions,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  magistrates  recorded,  may  possibly  induce  us  to 
fix  the  asra  of  its  construction  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  freedom  of  the  Grecian  republics 
would  scarcely  have  allowed  their  magistrates  so  distinguished  an  honour ; but  the  modesty  of 
more  ancient  times  soon  gave  way  to  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  proconsular  government. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  and  helps  which  attend  our  enquiry,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
little  can  be  collected  relating  to  the  andquity  of  this  building  ; for  even  the  name  of  the  district, 
in  which  it  stands  has  been  differently  given  by  those  travellers  who  have  recently  and  attentively 
visited  the  spot,  and  from  whom  alone  any  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  subject  can  be  expected. 
The  several  authorities  are  now  given,  that  in  a point  of  so  much  obscurity,  the  reader  may  be 
furnished  with  every  possible  assistance,  which  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  will  admit.  Tl^e  account 
which  Dr.  Chandler  has  given  is  as  follows  : 

“ On  the  w'ay  from  lasus  to  Mendelet,  which  is  distant  four  hours,  and  three  from  Mylasa,  we 
left  the  level  green ; and  riding  northwards,  through  stubble  of  Turkish  wheat,  came  in  an  hour 
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to  a beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  covered  with  vines,  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  flocks  and  herds 
feeding;  and  skirted  by  mountains,  with  villages.  .We  crossed  it  by  a winding  road,  with  the 
country-house  of  the  Aga  of  Mylasa  on  our  right  hand ; and  passing  a village  called  lackly, 
unexpectedly  discovered  the  solemn  ruins  of  a temple ; but,  as  it  was  dusk,  we  continued  our 
journey  to  Mendelet,  Avhich  was  an  hour  farther  on.  The  temple  was  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
sixteen  columns,  with  part  of  their  entablature  standing ; the  cell  and  roof  demolished.  It  is  in 
a nook,  or  recess  ; the  front,  which  is  toward  the  east,  close  by  the  mountain-foot ; the  back  and 
one  side  overlooking  the  plain.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  noble,  and  made  us  regret  that 
some  members,  and  in  particular  the  angle  of  the  cornice,  were  wanting.  Its  marbles  have  been 
melted  away,  as  it  were  piece-meal,  in  the  furnaces  for  making  lime,  which  are  still  in  use,  close 
by  the  ruin.  A town  has  ranged  with  the  temple  on  the  north.  The  wall,  beginning  near  it, 
makes  a circuit  on  the  hill,  and  descends  on  the  side  toward  Mendelet.  The  thickets,  which  have 
over-run  the  site,  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  prevented  my  pursuing  it  to  the  top ; but  the  lower 
portion  may  easily  be  traced.  It  had  square  towers  at  intervals,  and  was  of  a similar  construction 
with  the  wall  at  Ephesus.  Within  it  is  a theatre  cut  in  the  rock,  with  some  seats  remaining.  In 
the  vineyards  beneath,  are  broken  columns,  and  marble  fragments ; and  in  one,  behind  the 
temple,  two  massive  sarcophagi,  carved  with  festoons  and  heads  ; the  lids  on,  and  a hole  made  by 
force  in  their  sides.  They  are  raised  on  a pediment,  and,  as  you  approach,  appear  like  two 
piers  of  a gateway.  Beyond  the  temple  are  also  some  ruins  of  sepulchres  ; I was  much  disap- 
pointed in  finding  no  inscriptions  to  inform  us  of  the  name  of  this  deserted  place,  which,  from  its 
position  on  a mountain  by  the  way-side,  and  its  distance  from  Mylasa,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
was  Labranda. 

” Labranda,*  according  to  Strabo,  was  a village  seated  on  a mountain  in  the  road  from  Alabanda 
to  Mylasa.  The  temple  was  ancient,  and  the  image  of  wood.  This  was  styled  the  Military 
Jupiter,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  people  all  around.  The  way  was  paved  near  sixty  stadia,  or 
eiglit  miles  and  a half,  as  far  as  Mylasa,  and  called  sacred  from  the  victims  and  processions,  which 
passed  on  it.  The  priesthood  of  the  temple  was  conferred  on  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens, 
and  was  an  office  held  for  life. 


* Mer«  Se  Iccc^oy,  to  tuv  MiXijo'wi'  YlorTeiSiov  Ev  rr 

fiB^oyaiot  Kcci  TpiTf  stct  'jroXe<f  ce^JoXoyo*,  MuXacira,  TTpecTO- 
viMM,  A\a.SciiiSa'  ctl  Se  aXX«<  TripiiroXioi  toutus',  ^ ruv  uxpaXiav, 
2v  itciv  Aptti^uu,  HpaxXsi*,  Eupa/iof,  XaX>£ijT(up'  toutuv  y,tv  ouv 
tXoc-Piiov  Xoyop.  Tcc  Si  MuXeiffiru  ISpuTui  tv  titSiu  iripoSpa 
evSaipiovi.  vwepKUTKi  St  kutx  xopufiiv  opo^  auTH  XctTOjiwv  Xeuk» 
X(9ou  KaXXifov  6%oV  tovto  puv  o!f>eXsf  sfiv  ou  piixpov  tiiv  Xi&ictv 
■arpoff  TOSS  oiKoSoptieis  a^^ovov,  k»i  eyyii^ev  t^ov,  kxi  ptaXi^cc  •arpos 
T«f  Tuv  iipuv,  JCC6S  Toiv  aXXciiv  Tuv  Sviptoiriuv  tpyuv  xosTosa’jtEuasf. 
xas  yccp  Toi  (flouTq  re,  vaots  ei  tss  osXX^  utMffpv^Tcti  vxyw- 
Xws'  S^osuptos^Eiv  t(^i  tuv  CutoQxXovtuv  ovTuf  xXoyuf  to  yiTicy-ct 
op^tip  xa»  VTStpSi^iui  xpvipivip'  Kai  Stj  xxi  tuv  ^ysjxovuv  tss  sivtTv 
XtyiTeci,  i^stvptttirag  ra  nrpciyftx'  tosutiji'  yxp  i<pri  rrjv  ttoXiv  S 
KTKTxg,  u j/,'1;  t^ofStTro  av,  ouSs  fic^uvtTo  Eyas’s  ^6  o»  MuX«5'£rf 

+ Tsu  Aiof  Tou  Ts  iltoya  x«i  Aot'jpavtrjvov.]  Jovis  LabrancJeui  frequens 
Diemio  vetoribus.  Herodato  libro  quinto,  c.  119.  Pluturcho  in  QuKst. 
Gr«c.  Lactanlio  et.  Steph.  (Jovis  Osogo  inentionem  oputl  Pausaniam 
reperi.  quanquam  ille  paullo  aliter  vocal;  Verba  ojus  sunt  ha.'c  iu  Arca- 


iepa  ^us,  TttAsof,'f  TX  Ti  Xlsroyai  KxXxpttvx,  xosi  AavpxvSvjvoV  to 
l*iv  IV  T«  •TToXEr*  to:  St  Aa^pKvSa  xufMj  t^iv  tv  t»  apes'  jearas  rriv 
vwep^eciv  T1JV  AXxSxvSuv  tig  ra  MuXairos,  asru^ev  Tt;g  TroXfac' 
evTXU^x  Aiof  tfiv  veus  «p%aro?,  xxi  ^ouvov  Asa?  fpaTiou'  Tipiarxi 
St  vzTo  TUV  xuxXuf  XXI  irnro  tuv  'MuXxfftuV  oSo;  rt  t^puTui  ir^eJoi' 
Ti  oxTu  xui  i^t]xevTa  ifJuSiuv  pte^pi  Tijf  ToXiug,  lepx  KosXooptenj,  St 
ij's  'rrofiVoirJoXuTai  tx  Ispa'  lepuvrxt  St  ol  tTriifxvii^uTOt  tuv  ttoXi- 
TUV  xei  Six  Siou'  txutx  fitv  ouv  iSix  T^g  oroXsw?.  Tpirov  St  t^iv 
Upov  Tou  Kxpiov  Asa?  xoivov  xwxvtuv  Kxpuv,  ou  fj-triirji  xxt 
AuSo'g,  Kxi  MuiTorf  ug  xSeX<po7g.  li^ope7TUi  Se  xupirj  vs7xp^xi  to 
TTxXxiov.  IIxTpig  St  xxi  {SxTiXiiov  r;v  tuv  Kxpuv  tuv  wepi  tu 
'ExxToptvw  •BrXi;o’iot^Es  ^e  jixXiirjx  tt  xxtx  *^vtxov  ^xXX'^ip  ij 
TToXig,  XXI  tout’  auTo's  iiriveiov. 


dicis,  Lib.  viii.  c.  10.  ©a^ao-oris  Si  ayupaiyesiai  xup-et  iv  rai  isptp  Touroi  Xays; 
eri»  loosora  8i  xai  A3>]v«isi  Xr/wiriv  if  ts  xupws  to  ev  axpsiroXir  *ai 

Kapcsv  oI  MsAao-a  exoviff,  if  ToO  Slow  ts  Jspov,  ov  tj  or.x«’f‘?  >s«Xoi«r.v 

Oycua.)  Casaiib. 
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“ The  ruin  of  this  temple  coincides  with  the  description  of  it  given  by  the  geographer.  The 
fabric,  tottering  with  age,  was,  it  seems,  after  his  time,  gradually  renewed,  and  chiefly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Stephanephori,  or  high  priests ; for  on  seven  of  the  columns  is  an  inscription, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  ; 

LEO  QUINTUS,  SON  OF  LEO,  WHEN  STEPHANEPHORUS, 

GAVE  THIS  COLUMN,  AS  HE  HAD  PROMISED. 

WITH  THE  BASE  AND  CAPITAL. 

and  the  following  inscription  is  repeated  on  five  or  more  of  the  columns,  with  some  variation,  as 
to  the  length  of  the  lines,  and  the  ligatures  of  the  letters  : 

MENECRATES,  SON  OF  MENECRATES,  CHIEF  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  CITY,  WHEN  STEPHANE- 
PHORUS, GAVE  THIS  COLUMN,  WITH  THE  BASE  AND  CAPITAL;  TRYPHiENA  HIS 
DAUGHTER,  HERSELF  LIKEWISE  STEPHANEPHORUS  AND  GYMNASIARCH,  HAVING 
PROVIDED  IT. 

“ From  the  form  of  certain  characters  in  the  latter  inscriptions,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Leo  was 
the  earlier  benefactor.”*  (Chandler,  Asia,  chap.  Iviii.) 

Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  Voyage  de  la  Grice,  chap.  xi. 

“ L’emplacement  de  la  ville  de  Kiselgick  n offre  auciines  mines ; raais  a environ  line  lieue  an 
midi,  on  trouve  celles  dune  ville  ancienne,  parmi  lesquelles  on  distingue  les  restes  d’un  theatre,  et 
la  plus  grande  partie  d’un  temple  magnifique.  Nous  ne  pumes  malheureuseraent  decouvrir  aucune 
inscription,  quinous  indiquat  le  nom  de  cette  ville.  Chandler,  s’appuyant  sur  la  situation  de  ce 
temple  deve  dans  une  montagne,  et  environ  a deux  heures  de  chemin  de  Mylasa,  comme  I’etoit 
celui  de  Jupiter  Stratius  suivant  Strabon  et  Elien,  croit  que  c’est  I'ancien  bourg  de  Labranda ; mals 
il  n’auroit  pas  commis  cette  erreur,  s’il  eutbien  connu  le  passage  de  Strabon,  qui  dit  positlveraent 
que  ce  bourg  se  tiouvoit  sur  la  route  de  Mylasa  a Alabanda.  Cette  derniere  ville,  tres-reculec 
dans  la  Carle,  etoit  au  nord-est  de  Mylasa,  comme  on  pent  le  voir  dans  la  carte ; et  Kiselgick  se 
trouve  au  contraire  au  nord-ouest ; on  ne  pent  raisonnablement  supposer  que  la  route  fit  un  detour 
assez  considerable,  pour  aller  passer  par  un  lieu  eloigne  de  90  degres  de  la  route  dlrectc.  Les 
rulnes  ne  paroissent  done  pas  appartenir  au  bourg  de  Labranda ; je  croirois  plutot  que  ce  sont 
celles  de  la  ville  d’Euromus,  et  la  chaine  de  raontagnes  qui  se  tennine  a cet  endroit  m en  paroit 
une  preuve. 

“ Strabon,  lib.  xiv.  en  decrivant  la  position  d’Euromus,  dil,  i qu’ime  montagne  appellee  Grius. 
etquil  ne  faut  point  confondre  avec  le  Latmus,  prenant  son  commencement  au  teriitoire  de  Milei, 


* The  Mylasians  were  the  proprietors  of  the  famous 
Jupiter  of  Labrandra.  The  god  often  occurs  on  medals, 
holding  the  double  hatchet,  which  was  his  symbol.  (See 
the  vignette  to  the  Introduction.) 

•f  Tin?  ^6  TO  Vpiov  aj  «k  tw  AetTfiu, 


ecvijKOS'  awo  MiXyimetq  srpof  fw,  Siu  Ttjq  Ktxpia;  ftex?‘  Eupaju:-, 

Koii  KctXxjjropwji’  uvrepKiirai  Se  raUTijq  v^ei.  Mixpov  Se  avuS:. 
SictSunTi  TTpoq  Tw  AetTpLU  tTOTupiicxov , JsutruTai  Ta<pof  ^*S<Jntuv^; 
ev  Tin  o“srri\«.ia‘  eirct  cap  HpuxXeiaq  £wi  HuppoLV  7roXi;^nji'  ttXoi  ; 
^KUTov  7T0U  ir]aSiu!i.  Strabon.  Lib.  xiv.  p.  636. 
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s'avancevers  Forient  dans  la  Carle,  jusqua  ce  qu’elle  rencontre  Chalcetores  et  Euromus,  et  qu’elle 
Unit  et  reste  comme  suspendue  au-dessus  de  cette  derniere  ville. 

“ L'mspection  des  lieux  ne  m'a  point  permis  de  revoquer  en  dome  I’opinion  que  je  propose. 
Cette  ville  d'Euroinus  n’a  jamais  ete  considerable ; il  en  est  cependant  parle  plusieurs  fois  dans 
Tite  Live,""  Polybe,  et  Pline.y  Quant  a la  ville  de  Calcetores,  je  serois  assez  tente  de  croire  quelle 
etoit  situfc  de  I’autre  cote  de  Grins  a la  place  d’un  mechant  village  dans  lequel  j’ai  passe,  et  qui 
s’appelle  aujourdhui  Tarismanta.” 

PLATE  I. 

VIEW  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 

The  view  is  taken  from  a point  east  of  north.  The  principal  front  faces  the  east, 

PLATE  II. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  darker  shade  distinguishes  the  columns  which  are  entire,  and  those  parts  of  the  walls  still 
standing,  to  a considerable  height.  The  lighter  shade  shews  those  parts  of  which  the  bases  and 
substructure  remain. 

The  temple  was  hexastyle,  with  eleven  columns  in  the  flanks.  The  intervals  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  columns. 

A A.  The  peristyle. 

B.  Pronaos. 

C.  Celia. 

D.  Posticum. 

The  pavement  in  the  pronaos  and  posticum,  as  well  as  the  columns  of  both,  have  been 
destroyed  ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  pavement  of  the  pronaos  was  raised  a step  above  that  of  the 
portico. 


* Omnes  Gracorum  civitates,  qua:  in  Europa,  quaique  in 
Asia  essent,  libertatem  ac  suas  leges  liaberent.  Quas  earum 
sub  ditione  Philippi  fuissent,  praesidia  ex  his  Philippus  dedu- 
ceret : his,  quee  in  Asia  essent,  Euromo,  Pedasisque,  et  Bar- 
gyliis,  et  Jasso,  et  Myrina,  et  Abydo,  et  Thasso,  et  Perintbo, 
cas  quoque  enim  placere  liberas  esse.  Livii  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  30. 
-f"  Caria  interiorura  nominum  fama  pramitet ; quippe  ibi 


sunt  oppida,  Mylasa  libera,  Antiochia,  iibi  fuere  Seniinethos 
et  Cranaos  oppida;  nunc  earn  circumfluunt  Meander,  et 
Orsinus  ....  Preeterea  sunt  Tbydonos,  Pyrrha,  Eurome, 
Heraclea,  Amyson,  Alabanda  libera,  quee  conventum  eum 
cognominavit : Stratonicea  libera,  Hynidos,  Ceramus,  Tr$- 
zene,  Phorontis.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  29. 
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PLATE  III. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  ORDER. 

Fig.  1.  Two  of  the  columns  of  the  temple,  sliewing  the  intercolumniation.  The  columns, 
excepting  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  are  fluted.  They  have  tablets  in  the  front,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  benefactors  at  whose  expense  they  were  erected  and  finished. 
One  of  the  inscriptions  engraved  upon  the  columns  is  as  follows  : 

AEXINAEONTOS 

KOINTOESTEOANH 

OOPXlNESTnOSXEEI 

X1ETONKEIONA2TN 

EnEIPHIKAIKE^AAHI 

The  steps  lie  concealed  under  the  ruins,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  around  the  building. 
Part  of  the  uppermost  is  exposed,  but  their  number  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Fig.  2.  Section  through  the  order,  wliich  shews  the  internal  face  of  the  epistylium  and  frieze. 

PLATE  IV. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

Fig.  I.  Base  of  the  columns,  with  the  uppermost  step.  The  projection  in  the  front  of  this  step 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ovalo,  but  it  is  so  much  defaced  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  intended 
for  such,  or  only  meant  to  preserve  the  edge  of  the  step  from  injury  whilst  the  fabric  was  raising, 
and  the  ornamental  parts,  which  are  still  unfinished,  completed. 

Fig.  2.  Base  of  the  antae  in  the  front  of  the  pronaos  and  posticum.  The  course,  on  which  the 
bases  of  the  ante  are  placed,  projects  four  inches  and  a half  beyond  their  plinths,  and  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  original  pavement.  The  steps  in  front  of  the  pronaos  and  posticum  were 
formed  by  the  continued  plinth  of  the  columns. 

Fig.  3.  Base  of  the  ante  continued  within  the  humeri,  or  lateral  walls,  of  the  pronaos. 

Fig.  4.  The  door-jamb,  with  the  step  on  which  it  is  placed.  Its  height  is  twenty  feet  three 
inches. 

Fig.  5.  Lateral  face  of  the  door-jamb,  with  a section  through  the  step. 

Fig.  6.  Internal  face  of  the  door -jamb.  The  cymatium  is  defaced;  it  is  formed  by  a straight 
line  only,  instead  of  an  ovalo,  and  a listel. 

Fig.  7-  Fragment  found  within  the  portico.  It  was  probably  a portion  of  tlie  frize  continued 
around  the  body  of  the  temple. 


Fig.  1.  The  entablature  and  the  capital  of  the  columns.  The  entablature  is  left  plain;  it 
was  probably  intended  to  have  been  decorated  to  accompany  the  columns,  which  are  finished. 
This  circumstance,  with  that  of  the  columns  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  not  being 
fluted,  shews,  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  finish  the  decorations  after 
the  fabric  was  raised.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus  furnished  another  example  of  this 
practice. 

The  sima  upon  the  comice  was  too  much  defaced  to  admit  of  its  height,  or  projection,  being 
taken ; but  the  height  is  here  restored,  by  taking  the  height  of  the  architrave  for  the  mean  between 
the  ffize  and  the  cornice,  including  the  sima  : it  was  decorated  with  lions’  heads. 

Fig.  2.  Section  through  the  capital  and  architrave,  shewing  the  internal  face  of  the  latter,  with  the 
pannel  in  its  soffit.  The  dentils  were  omitted  in  the  cornice  of  the  pediment. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SAMOS. 

The  island  of  Samos,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude  and  importance,  has  been  little  visited  by 
modern  travellers,  and  its  geography  is  in  consequence  so  little  understood,  that,  in  the  year  1820, 
a map  of  its  ancient  capital  was  engraved  at  Paris,  which  represented  the  Heiisum  as  situated 
within  the  walls  of  the  city ; while  the  EngUsh  charts  published  previously  to  the  Dilettanti 
mission  were  so  faulty,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  correct  them.  The  present  survey  of  the 
ancient  Samos  contains  only  that  part  of  the  island  immediately  connected  with  the  ancient  city 
and  the  Hersum.  The  rest  of  the  island,  except  the  eastern  coast,  yet  remains  unexplored ; and 
the  inhabitants  mentioned  ruins  in  the  interior  which  seem  to  be  as  yet  unexamined.  There  are 
eighteen  towns  or  large  villages,  and  about  as  many  hamlets  in  the  island,  the  population  of  which 
may  amount  to  about  fifty  thousand  souls. 

Samos  lies  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  37°  37'  and  37°  56',  and  the  longitude  of  the  ancient 
city  is  about  27°  east  from  London.  The  length  of  the  island  fiom  east  to  west  is  about  twenty- 
six  miles.  The  town  of  Bathy  or  Vathi  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a deep  inlet,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  island,  and  this  affords  a safe  anchorage  lor  dre  vessels  which  visit  the  place 
annually  for  wine.  A small  mole,  to  protect  the  port  from  tlie  north,  would  render  it  an  excellent 
station.  Bathy  seems  at  present  the  most  populous  place,  though  not  considered  the  capital  of  the 
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island.  On  the  shore  are  the  liouses  of  some  of  the  merchants,  with  their  magazines,  and  some  of 
the  agents  or  vice  consuls  of  foreign  states  live  near  the  beach.  The  habitations  cover  the 
northern  side  of  a conical  hill,  and  are  approached  by  steep,  crooked  and  dirty  streets,  scarcely 
passable  on  horseback. 

Bathy  may  be  about  forty  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  and  seventeen  from  the  opposite  cape  called 
Hypsile  Boroun.  Though  surrounded  by  hills,  the  two  peaked  summits  of  Mount  Mycale,  now 
called  Karene,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
Homer  applies  to  this  mountain  the  epithet  cujuvi  Not  far  from  Bathy,  on  the  road  to  the 

ports  in  the  streights  or  boccas  of  Samos,  is  the  village  of  Palaio  Kastro,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  name,  there  do  not  appear  any  traces  of  antiquity.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  island  can  only 
be  visited  from  Bathy  by  a very  rugged  path,  from  which,  after  an  ascent  of  one  hour.  Mount 
Mycale  is  seen  on  the  left,  the  ancient  citadel  in  the  centre,  and  the  sole  remaining  column  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  right,  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  After  descending  from  this 
summit  into  the  valley  of  Metelinous,  and  crossing  a pretty  and  permanent  stream,  fringed  with 
rhododaphne  or  oleanders,  the  village  of  Metelinous  presents  itself.  This  village  has  nine  churches, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  possess  most  of  the  cultivable  tenitory  near  the  ancient  city.  Many 
fragments  of  sculpture,  both  in  bronze  and  marble,  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  a short  distance 
from  Metelinous,  and  separated  from  it  by  a low  ridge  of  hills,  stands  the  capital  of  Samos,  now 
called,  from  that  circumstance,  Chora  or  “ the  City.”  The  way  to  it  lies  through  a pretty  glen, 
watered  by  a perennial  stream,  called  Adxvxlo  ffsooo,  which  rises  under  the  mountain  Vorliotes  or 
Borliotis.  Tliis  city  contains  at  present  about  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Vaivode  or  governor,  as  well  as  of  a cadi  and  the  bishop : the  last  has  a commodious  residence 
in  the  town.  At  the  period  of  the  Dilettanti  mission  the  Vaivode  was  a German  renegado,  who 
seemed  well  disposed,  but  was  himself  evidendy  governed  by  the  Greek  archons  of  the  island. 
The  mission  having  waited  upon  him,  he  returned  the  visit  on  the  following  morning  at  the 
Heraeiim,  bringing  a lamb  as  a present,  and  attended  by  one  of  the  primates. 

South  of  Chora  lies  a rich  plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  must  anciently  have  supplied  the 
city  of  Samos  with  provisions,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  map  accompanying  this  memoir. 
A high  tower,  which  serves  as  a metochi  to  the  monastery  of  Patmos,  is  visible  near  the  coast,  and 
might  serve  to  guide  a stranger  to  the  Herasum.  The  remaining  column  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
may  however  be  discovered  from  all  parts  of  the  plain.  The  mission  was  induced  to  lodge  In 
some  magazines  on  the  shore,  distant  about  fifty  minutes  from  Chora,  on  account  of  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  ruins.  These  magazines  were  then  newly  erected,  and  had  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  marbles  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  as  was  evident  from  the  number 
of  fragments,  particularly  of  the  bases,  which  appeared  in  the  walls.  This  marble  is  white,  with 
veins  of  blue  or  grey,  and  is  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  Close  to  the  magazines  on 
the  beadi  is  a fountain,  probably  that  which  anciently  supplied  the  temple.  The  river  Irabrasus, 
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the  favourite  haunt  of  the  goddess,  flows  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
temple.  Its  banks  are,  as  in  ancient  times,  beautifully  fringed  with  broom,  oleander,  and  agnus 
castus,  die  plant  dedicated  to  Juno  which,  here  and  at  Chora,  is  rather  a tree  than  a shrub.  On 
the  mountain  Vorliotes,  west  of  the  plain,  and  ending  in  the  Cape  Eis  Ainpelo,  or  Sampoiilo,  the 
ancient  Ampelos,  is  the  village  of  Baionda,  containing  about  three  hundred  houses.  Beyond  is  a 
plain,  in  which  is  a village,  Marathro  Campo,  where  ruins  are  said  to  exist.  Above  this  is  the  lofty 
mountain  Kerke,  the  ancient  Cercelius,  or  Kerketeus  of  Strabo.  Above  the  plain  of  Chora  is  the 
large  and  hospitable  monastery  of  Stauro,  or  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Imbrasus  could  scarcely  be 
called  a running  stream  at  its  mouth  in  the  month  of  June,  though  one  branch  from  the  village  of 
Pyrgo  is  perennial.  At  no  great  distance  horn  the  shore,  and  below  the  village  of  Baionda,  pro- 
nounced Vaionda,  is  a source  of  the  Imbrasus,  called  Nerro  Trouvio,  or  the  Water  Hole.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  or  of  the  surrounding  countiy ; but  the  water  is  said  to  fail  in 
July,  August  and  September.  The  inhabitants  have  nevertheless  an  idea  that  the  temple  was 
supplied  from  this  source.  Near  it,  but  upon  a higher  level,  is  an  arcade,  which  the  natives  call 
an  aqueduct,  but  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a ruined  church.  On  the  mountain  of 
Baionda  is  seen  the  monastery  of  the  Agios  Taxiarchos.  Not  far  distant  is  that  of  the  Megale 
Panagia. 

The  site  of  the  Herxum,  or  temple  of  Juno,  was  probably  in  ancient  times  a swamp,  and  was 
approached  by  a causeway,  such  spots  being  often  selected  in  Ionia,  either  from  the  real  or  ima- 
ginaiy  security  which  they  afforded  against  earthquakes.  The  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
Minerva-Leucophryne  at  Magnesia  ad  M;eandrum,  are  examples  of  this  choice.  Vitruvius  speaks 
of  the  foundations  of  such  edifices ; but  if  we  might  judge  of  the  real  effect  of  the  marsh  upon  the 
durability  of  the  edifices,  from  the  comparison  of  those  ruins  which  remain,  with  others  founded 
upon  rocks,  we  might  perhaps  find  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
temples  situated  in  swamps  seem  to  have  been  overthrown  by  a simultaneous  motion  like  a wave, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  columns  have  been  thrown  down  in  parallel  lines  in  the  dlrecdon  of 
the  shock,  while  the  others  have  tottered  and  fallen  nearly  on  the  spot,  as  at  the  temple  of  Mhierva- 
Polias  at  Priene.  The  temple  of  Juno  was  raised  upon  a platform,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent 
of  several  steps.  The  columns  still  existing  are  so  widely  separated,  and  their  diameters  of  such 
different  magnitudes,  as  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  pure  ancient  temple  was  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  later  date.  Herodotus  mentions  three  magnificent  works  of  the  Samians  ; the  temple, 
however,  excelling  the  others  in  magnificence  and  extent.  Rhoecus,  the  son  of  Phileus,  was  the 
architect  of  this  celebrated  structure.  There  was  in  all  probability  a propylaeum  to  the  Herseum, 
of  which  the  Doric  fragments  are  yet  visible.  The  statue  of  Juno,  which  ornamented  the  temple 
ofSamos,  was  of  bronze,  and  existed  till  about  the  year  1200  after  Christ  in  the  square  of  Con- 
stantine at  Constantinople.  Nicetas  Choniates,  the  Byzantine  historian,  relates,  in  a fragment 
preserved  by  Fabricius,  that  this  magnificent  work  of  art  was  thrown  down  by  the  crusaders  during 
the  pillage  of  that  city,  and  that  the  head  alone  when  broken  off,  was  of  such  a prodigious  weight, 
that  eight  oxen  could  with  difficulty  drag  it  to  the  palace,  where  it  was  melted  with  the  other 
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fragments  of  the  statue  into  staters,*  and  employed  in  all  probability  in  paying  the  Venetians  for 
the  transport  of  the  troops.  Near  the  temple  was  found  a small  statue  of  brass,  which  die  labourer 
who  discovered  it  filed  in  a barbarous  manner,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  of  gold. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  is 
probably  an  exact  representation  of  the  great  statue  ofjuno.r 


PLATE  I. 

MAP  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AROUND  SAMOS. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  district,  that  there  was  anciendy  a magnificent  road  from 
the  Hei'ceum  to  the  city  of  Samos,  which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  termed  the  Sacred  Way,  and 
to ’have  been  the  usual  approach  of  the  processions  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  The  map  shews 
the  position  of  several  heaps  or  tumuli  which  once  decorated  this  Way ; but  whether  they  were 
barrows,  or  the  sites  of  magnificent  tombs,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  without  excavation.  The 
distance  between  the  Hersum  and  the  city  of  Samos  is  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  yards, 
passing  at  five  hundred  paces  a stream,  and  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  another  river  and  marsh. 
At  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  paces  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tumuli  is  near  on  the  left.  At 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  paces  is  a modern  custom-house  on  the  beach;  at  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-five  is  a mill,  and  at  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  are  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  Samos,  which  run  up  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  hill  on  the  left.  Near  the 
road  are  seen  sarcophagi  decorated  with  festoons,  and  a fine  source  of  salt  water.  On  entering  the 
old  city,  are  some  modern  ruins,  now  called  Odontia,  or  the  teeth,  from  their  form.  Following  the 
course  of  tlie  walls  and  towers  up  the  ascent  on  the  left,  the  citadel  is  seen  covering  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  walls  are  all  constructed  in  horizontal  courses,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  nine  to 
fourteen  feet.  In  some  places  the  projecdng  cornice  yet  remains,  and  even  the  lower  courses  of 
the  batdements.  Five  gates  may  be  traced  upon  the  summit,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
their  use,  as  they  generally  open  upon  rocks  and  jjrecipices.J  From  the  fortress  may  be  seen  a 
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-)-  Near  the  temple  was  also  found  the  brazen  head  of  a 
griffin,  which  may  have  been  one  of  those  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  B.  iv.  152,  surrounded  a large  votive  vase  of 
brass,  dedicated  by  the  Samians  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  This 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

In  the  walls  near  the  Herreuin  are  many  fragments  of  sta- 
tues. The  thighs,  an  arm,  and  a foot  of  a female  figure,  of 
Parian  marble,  originally  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  lie  in 
a neighbouring  field.  Near  the  temple  are  also  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  basso-rilievo,  the  figures  of  which  have  evidently 
been  larger  tlian  those  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  future  travellers,  that  the  ruins 
of  the  great  temple  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  become  a 
quarry,  from  whence  materials  will  be  taken  for  the  con- 
struction of  a vnllage  on  the  shore;  and  if  so,  much  may  be 
discovered  that  the  mission  in  1812  were  not  enabled  to 


examine.  By  the  contrivance  of  Pisani,  the  interpreter  at 
Constantinople,  the  island  of  Samos  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  firhman,  but  the  names  of  Aleppo  and  Diarbekir  substi- 
tuted. The  consequence  was,  that  the  archons  of  the 
island  prohibited  the  people  from  working  at  the  excava- 
tions, and  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  were  obliged,  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  work  themselves  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes,  while  their  interpreter  was  employed  in  drawing  off 
the  inhabitants  from  the  spot,  by  telling  tliem  amusing 
stories,  and  the  practice  of  several  ridiculous  mummeries. 

J The  towers  are  usually  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  in 
two  perpendicular  courses.  One  well  preserved,  on  the  west, 
has  two  loop  holes  on  the  west,  two  on  the  south,  and  one 
on  the  north,  with  a door  on  the  east.  These  apertures  dimi- 
nish toward  the  outer  face  in  the  proportion  of  two  feet  to 
ten  inches. 
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glen,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct.  This  glen  separates  the  citadel  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  is  the  church  of  St.Jolin  or  Agiani,  where 
may  be  traced  the  entrance  of  that  subterraneous  canal,  by  which  the  water  of  a beautiful  source 
near  the  present  church  was  conducted  under  the  mountain  to  the  city  of  Samos.  Near  the 
fountain  is  also  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  the  capital  of  a Doric  column,  the  abacus  of  which 
is  two  feet  square.  This  canal  is  another  of  the  great  undertakings  of  the  Samians  recorded  by 
the  historian  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient  theatre  of  Samos,  is 
a cavern  widi  a small  metochi,  and  this  cavern  is  said  to  have  some  connection  with  the  subterra- 
neous aqueduct.  If  it  communicates  with  it,  it  must  probably  be  by  a shaft,  for  the  level  seems 
too  high  for  the  source  at  Agiani,  though  this  circumstance  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  a 
subterraneous  channel  near  the  head  of  the  great  mole,  at  Port  Tigani,  which  might  be,  with 
more  probability,  taken  for  tire  spot  to  which  the  water  from  Agiani  was  conducted.  The  theatre 
is  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  lull,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  seats  yet  remain.  Tlie 
diameter  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  From,  the  top  of  the  hill  the  ancient  mole,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Samos,  may  be  seen  in  the  sea,  though  little  of  its  superstructure  remains.  The 
great  depth  of  the  water  must  have  added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  it.*  It  is  mucli  to 
be  doubted  whedier  the  mole  was  ever  two  stadia  in  length,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a stupendous 
work.  The  ruins  of  several  edifices  may  yet  be  discovered  near  the  sea,  and  among  others 
the  remains  of  a Corinthian  portico. 

In  the  eastern  wall  is  seen  a little  gate,  nearly  perfect,  and  of  curious  construction.  There  was 
probably  another  gate  near  the  sea.  To  the  east  of  the  old  city  lies  a plain  called  Miso  Carapo,  or 
Meso  Campo ; and  more  distant  is  a promontory,  called  Psyliamou,  or  Hypsile,  with  a rocky 
islet.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  Gape  Trogyllion,  which  Is  the  point  of  Mount  Mycale,  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  streights  or  boccas  of  Samos.  Near  the  cape  is 
a port,  where  Saint  Paul  anchored,  now  the  resort  of  privateers  and  corsairs,  and  called  the  Port  of 
the  Panagia,  or  Holy  Virgin.  Above  it,  the  natives  say,  is  a monastery  of  Saint  Paul.  On  the 
cape,  eastward  of  Psyliamou,  called  Koukoura,  is  a circular  peribolus,  of  grey  marble.  It  Is  now 
almost  buried  by  loose  stones,  but  the  masonry  appears  ancient.  The  diameter  seems  to  have 
been  about  eighty-seven  feet.  There  is  another  ruin  on  the  next  cape,  which  is  called  Grsa 
Podia ; and  between  the  two  is  a bay,  called  Merjik,  and  by  the  Greeks  Klima,  probably  on 
account  of  a bad  road,  up  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  into  the  interior.  The  first  peribolus  Is 
probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Posidium  of  Samos. 

Beyond  Grsa  Podia  is  a port  called  MoUah  Ibraliim,  fiom  which  there  is  a road,  or  path,  to 
Palaio  Kastro  and  Bathy,  through  a wild  and  beautiful  pass  in  the  mountains.  The  opposite 
coast  of  Mycale  is  magnificent,  and  finely  wooded.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  population ; 
nor  indeed  could  the  Panionium  have  been  placed  in  any  convenient  spot  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tain, except  at  Changli,  unless  ruins  should  be  found  to  exist  near  the  port  at  Trogyllion.  The 
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little  island  now  called  Agio  Nicolo,  the  ancient  Narthex,  lies  nearly  central  in  the  channel. 
There  are  two  other  small  rocks  in  the  boccas.  There  are  many  inscriptions  in  the  island;  one 
of  which,  consisting  of  ten  verses,  alternately  hexameters  and  pentameters,  was  on  so  thin  a slab 
of  marble,  and  so  perfect,  that  it  was  brought  away  by  the  Dilettanti  mission,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  through  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

PLATE  II. 

VIEW  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Several  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  remaining  in  their  places ; but,  for  the  most  part,  so 
dispersed  and  distant  one  from  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
original  plan.  Like  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymteus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  this 
appears  to  have  been  a decastyle  and  dipteral  temple,  and,  like  the  former,  to  have  had  twenty- 
one  columns  in  the  sides  or  flanks. 

As  near  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  distances  on  ground  so  broken  and  encumbered,  two 
columns  in  the  second  row  of  the  principal  front,  were  one  hundred  and  six  feet  apart ; and  on 
supposition  that  five  columns  were  intermediately  situated,  we  shall  have  an  average  distance  of 
17'-  8". 2 between  the  axes  of  two  adjoining  columns. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  temple  in  the  flanks  appears  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet,  and  in  front  one  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  lower  part  of  one  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  still  remains  in  its  position  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  temple. 

The  diameter  of  the  columns  belonging  to  the  outer  peristyle  is  6 . 5". 4. 

PLATE  HI. 

THE  BASE  AND  THE  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  SHAFT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 


The  base  is  of  very  singular  construction,  without  the  lower  torus. 
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PLATE  IV. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

I'ig.  1.  Section  through  the  echinus  of  the  capital. 

Fig.  2.  Section  through  the  ovalo. 

Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  of  the  echinus. 

Fig.  4.  Elevation  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  Fragments  of  volutes  found  amongst  the  ruins. 

A.  Section. 

B.  Elevation. 

Fig.  6.  Base  of  the  column  at  the  north-east  angle,  shewing  the  section  of  the  steps. 

PLATE  V. 

SECTIONS  THROUGH  THE  MOULDINGS  FORMING  THE  BASES  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 
A great  variety  in  the  mouldings  is  observable  in  both  the  exterior  and  interior  ranges. 

PLATE  VI. 

FRAGMENTS  FOUND  AMONGST  THE  RUINS, 
lig.  1,  2,  3.  Details  of  an  ornamented  moulding. 

Fig.  4.  The  capital  of  a small  Ionic  column.  The  canal  of  the  volute,  instead  of  being  hollow, 
or  sunk,  is  here  raised. 

Fig.  5.  Section  across  the  volute, 
kig.  6.  The  capital  of  a Doric  column. 

Fig.  7-  Section  of  the  annulets. 
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PLATE  VIL 

ORDER  AT  LARGE  OF  A DORIC  BUILDING. 

About  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
portico  or  agora.  Its  site  is  marked  in  the  map  by  the  words  “ ancient  ruins.” 

The  style  of  architecture  is  manifesdy  Roman.  The  cymatiura  of  the  capital  is  without  a band 
or  fillet. 

The  pedestal  with  the  base,  probably  of  an  Ionic  column,  is  one  of  several  belonging  to  the 
same  building. 


PLATE  VIIL 

FRAGMENTS  FOUND  AT  SAMOS. 


In  the  map  a spot  is  indicated,  where  some  ruins  of  a Corinthian  building  were  discovered. 
The  cornice,  and  the  angle  of  a pediment,  with  encircled  mouldings,  were  found  amongst  them. 
It  is  of  white  marble. 

The  shadowed  cornice,  of  which  we  have  also  given  an  outline  drawn  to  a larger  scale,  forms 
the  lintel  over  the  window  of  a small  chapel  above  the  theatre,  a litde  to  the  east.  It  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cavern,  containing  a reservoir  of  water,  supplied  by  two 
springs,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 


Printed  by  AV,  Bulmer,  ond  W.  Nicol, 
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